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e 
LANGUAGE USAGE AS A POSSIBLE 
INDEX OF ACCULTURATION 


JULIAN SAMORA 
University of Colorado Medical Center 


WILLIAM N. DEANE 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


In the culture-contact situation as in the socialization process, lan- 
guage usage is of the utmost importance, since language is one of the 
main vehicles for the transmission of culture. With the growing number 
of studies in the field of acculturation, it would seem imperative that 
linguistic acculturation be given its proper emphasis. This is not to 
imply that studies have not been made in the field, but rather that the 
field has been little developed.’ 

If studies of acculturation are to have practical application, it would 
appear that the development of indices of acculturation is of great 
importance. For example, one of the writers of this paper is acquainted 
with a situation in a large urban hospital which treats many members of 
an ethnic group. If the personnel of that hospital had an instrument 
which was reliable and could be administered easily, they would be able 
to determine the level of acculturation of the ethnic patient and could 
then proceed to administer treatment more effectively.” The failure of a 
medical cooperative in a southern Colorado rural area suggests that if 
the level of acculturation of the population had been determined before- 
hand and then the methods of establishing and maintaining the coopera- 
tive had been adjusted to that level, the cooperative would have had a 
better chance of success.* 


1 Ralph Beals, “Acculturation,” in A. L. Kroeber (Chairman), Anthropology 
Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953), p. 635. 

2 Lyle Saunders, personal communication, 1953; Culture Difference and 
Medical Care (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954). 

3 Lyle Saunders and J. Samora, “A Medical Care Program for Colorado 
County,” in B. Paul, ed., Some Social and Cultural Aspects of Public Health 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, in press). 
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It is suggested in this paper that language usage, in a culture-contact 
situation, is an excellent measure of acculturation and therefore would 
provide a reliable index of acculturation. 

No discussion of acculturation which intends to take into considera- 
tion the emotive and psychological dimensions of the concept can mini- 
mize the role of language usage. Language usage is one of the more 
subtle of human gestures. It not only offers the advantage of revealing 
a visible pattern of behavior but also goes beyond the visible pattern in 
its meanings and implications. That a member of a minority ethnic 
group purchases a refrigerator may suggest acculturative behavior. Yet 
to know that the purchase represents acculturation, rather than a defen- 
sive measure designed to gain approbation with the members of the 
majority group who hold him in contempt, takes one beyond the mere 
fact of the purchase to determine. 

To the skilled student of language usage, attitudes and other psycho- 
logical dimensions are revealed in the speech itself. Freud‘ leaves little 
doubt concerning the existence of psychological defenses and mechanisms 
relating to slips of the tongue, forgetting and substitution of words, con- 
cealing memories, and mistakes in reading and writing. The free associa- 
tion method seems to demonstrate that chance alone cannot account for 
these phenomena. While it is true that the phenomena take the analyst 
beyond linguistic usage and into more profound psychological depths, the 
clues to these depths are found in the words themselves. 

Freud and his early followers used language, in the above context, as 
a means of explaining the psychological orientation of the individual. 
Sapir® suggests that many languages develop a type of hidden-depth 
usage which reveals attitudes the users have toward persons addresssed 
or spoken about, in addition to revelations concerning class structure 
and sexual differentiation. The hidden usage is revealed through the 
introduction of certain locutions, grammatical changes, consonant and 
vowel alterations, vocal inflections, and the like. Thus, in certain lan- 
guages, personal qualities, high social status, and sex attitudes can be 
imparted without the use of direct statements bearing on the precise 
qualities or relationships. Cowardice, for example, can be implied with- 
out using the word coward. 


4 Sigmund Freud, “The Psychopathology of Everyday Life,” in A, A. Brill, 
ed., Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (New York: Random House, Inc., 1938), 
esp. pp. 35-94. 

5 Edward Sapir, “Abnormal Types of Speech in Nootka,” in Margaret 
Mead and Nicolas Calas, eds., Primitive Heritage (New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1953), pp. 447-54. 
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The works of Freud and Sapir seem clearly to imply that language 
usage offers clues both as to the psychological orientation of the person 
and his degree of understanding of the larger context in which the lan- 
guage is used. 

It is suggested in this paper that language usage would be an impor- 
tant measure of acculturation because of its multidimensional usage and 
meaning. By the study of language usage it can be determined if a 
minority group member prefers to use the language of the dominant 
group rather than his native tongue. This in itself would be a measure 
of acculturation. Moreover, if such preference is present, opportunity 
is given to note the facility with which the new language is used, 
whether or not the subtleties of that language are understood. Language 
usage could perhaps indicate the ethnic person’s understanding of the 
larger context in which the dominant group’s language operates. Such 
understanding would involve the use of its various grammatical forms, 
consonant vowel alterations, locutions, and inflections. In short, the 
chance would be given to see the extent to which that language is com- 
prehended in terms of its less obvious dimensions. 

The use of a new language in its fullest context, by an ethnic person, 
would suggest further that such usage operates without conscious effort. 
That a language when thoroughly understood operates without conscious 
effort on the part of its user is demonstrated by Freud.® An illustration 
is given involving the well-known analyst A. A. Brill. Brill is unable 
to recall the name of a former patient. The ultimate recall is effected by 
his recollection of an event involving the shooting of a rabbit, when the 
word rabbit is transferred from English into French /apin, the name of 
the patient. Obviously then, Brill, the American, had a knowledge of 
French which operated at an unconscious level. This is made doubly 
clear by the fact that Brill at the time was working in a Swiss hospital. 
We presume, although it is not stated, that French might have been the 
spoken language. 

For fullest practical usage any instrument designed to study language 
as a measure of acculturation must be simple enough not to require a 
knowledge of psychoanalysis on the part of its administrator. Such an 
instrument would have to test language usage at a predominantly con- 
scious level. 

The instrument should first indicate the language preference of the 
respondent. Care should be exercised to test preference rather than 
actual usage. The dominant group language may be used for reasons of 





6 Freud, op. cit., pp. 56-61. 
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approbation, convenience of the moment, and the like. Such usage may 
actually be in opposition to personal choice. It would seem necessary to 
devise a series of hypothetical questions, based on probable life situations, 
and to make clear to the respondent that he is to answer these on the 
basis of language preference without considering pressures which might 
operate to impel him to the use of one language or the other. A sample 
question might well be, “What language would you prefer to speak in a 
store when the clerk speaks either. (the respondent’s 
native language) or cocesecsseeseeeeeeeeeeee?” (the language of the domi- 
nant group). Again, the ionialons would have to be instructed to leave 
out of consideration past pressures which might have operated to in- 
fluence his choice for one language or the other. The answer must be 
purely preferential. 

Certain of the preferential questions might well touch upon linguistic 
orientation in terms of thought processes, dreams, daydreams, and other 
areas of fantasy. If the dominant group’s language is used at these levels, 
such might suggest an advanced level of acculturation, as well as some 
degree of unconscious usage. The role of language usage in memory 
might also be investigated by inquiring into the language employed when 
events taking place in the native culture are recalled as over against 
those taking place in the host culture. Such questions would apply only 
to ethnic persons who had lived for appreciable periods of time in both 
cultures. In this connection it is true, however, that not everyone remem- 
bers events at the linguistic level.’ Pictorial memory is also common. 

Questions of the preceding order would have the function of separat- 
ing the respondents into groups based on language preference. Those 
who reveal a preference for the language of the dominant group can be 
further tested as to their mastery of the preferred language. This may 
be done by focusing attention on idiomatic vocabulary common in the 
area under study. The English language, as used in America, has de- 
veloped a series of colloquial and idiomatic words and expressions, It 
would appear that only one who understands the broader social context 
in which the language is used would have thorough knowledge of those 
phases of the language. ‘This is true, since many of these peculiarities 
reflect a meaning quite at variance with the literal meaning of the words 
themselves. “Cool” is an expression referring to various jazz idioms and 
has nothing to do, in this context, with temperature. “Get on the ball”’ 
is an expression commonly associated with pitching in baseball, but in 
contemporary usage it represents a command to greater effort or efh- 


ciency. “Look out’? may sometimes mean the exact opposite of its literal 


7 Ihid., p. 65. 
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meaning— in short, to duck, run, or look away. Examples of this kind 
can be multiplied at length. It would seem that an ethnic person who 
understands usages of this order would likewise reflect a broad under- 
standing of the social context in which the language is used. However, 
elaborate care would have to be exercised to select for testing only those 
idioms which have general usage in the area in which the study is being 
conducted. Regional speech differences might make certain of these 
idioms meaningless even to a person who speaks the language natively, 
but who lives in a different area from that in which the study is taking 
place. 

It might also be possible, but more difficult, to study the presence or 
absence of phonetical accretions on the part of the ethnic person. Here 
the concern would be not only with idioms but also with pronunciation 
and intonation, as well as the extent to which the ethnic user approxi- 
mates the norm as reflected by those who speak the language natively. 
If this phase of the test were to be incorporated into the instrument, it 
would probably require a trained linguist for its administration. 

Any ‘instrument designed to test acculturation by means of language 
usage would of course have to measure acculturation and not merely 
linguistic usage. The usual problems of reliability and validity would 
have to be resolved. A relationship would have to be established between 


scores representing levels of acculturation obtained through the instru- 
ment and other acculturative behavior. 





ATTITUDES OF WHITES AND NONWHITES 
TOWARD EACH OTHER 


WARREN BROWN AND J. OSCA ALERS 
The City College, New York 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, 
ruling that enforced segregated public school systems were unconstitu- 
tional, has a bearing on every aspect of communal life supported by 
public funds or controlled by civil authority. As one jurist, who was 
involved in one of the cases heard in the lower courts on the constitu- 
tionality of separate schools for whites and nonwhites, put it: “The wall 
of segregation has been torn down, but there is plenty of rubble to be 
cleared away.” 

The rubble consists of the attitude and asocial behavior of dominant 
social groups. Actually, manifestations of prejudices are the content of 
the rubble. Knowledge of the force of these prejudices should have 
significant value as an assist in clearing away the rubble. And for this 
purpose, Lower Westchester County, New York, was selected for a 
sample opinion survey on the attitudes of whites toward nonwhites. The 
interviewees were selected from the census data indicating income be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 per year. 

Westchester County is a part of the metropolitan area of New York 
City. Bounded on the west by the Hudson River, Westchester extends 
immediately north of the Bronx and Manhattan to Putnam and 
Dutchess counties. On the east the county is bounded by the state of 
Connecticut, Long Island Sound, and East River. Until recent years 
Westchester County was looked upon as the barometer of political 
affairs in the state at large as well as in the nation. 

As many of the leaders in finance, trading, literature, art, the theater, 
and mass media of communication now live in Westchester County, it 
remains an important community. Persons falling in the upper economic 
class are not severely pressed directly by many of the social problems 
where hostile attitudes are displayed, for they are in a position to estab- 
lish exclusive sites for living. In the middle economic class, prejudices 
appear more overtly because of the competition for social values. For 
that reason, areas selected for the survey were taken from the United 
States Census tracts, where the total family income falls into the bracket 
between $5,000 and $10,000 a year. The occupations varied from pro- 
fessional, highly skilled technicists, and civil servants to unclassified 
categories. 
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As a correlation to the survey in lower Westchester County regarding 
the attitudes of whites toward nonwhites, a similar survey was made in 
a nonwhite community in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 
The area is known as the Riverton, a private housing development 
erected by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for families in 
the middle economic class. About 40 per cent of the population are 
professional or civil servants. Of the remainder, one half fall into the 
category of highly skilled labor, and others are unclassified. This area 
was selected as being an income area comparable to the interviewees in 
Westchester County. 

This report, based on the Westchester and Riverton surveys by the 
Social Research Laboratory of The City College, New York City, was 
made possible by a grant from the Martha Chamberlin Foundation, Inc. 
In each section there were young, middle-aged, and old men and women. 
In Westchester, a total of 149 personal interviews were held with white 
persons, of whom 39 per cent were males and 61 per cent females, In 
the Riverton, there were 116 personal interviews with nonwhites, of 
whom 34 per cent were males and 66 per cent females.' 


ATTITUDES OF WHITES TOWARD NONWHITES 


What Do White People Think? Sixty-nine per cent of the white 
people interviewed in Lower Westchester County think that the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision eliminating segregation in public schools 
will improve the chances for nonwhites to obtain a better education, 20 
per cent believe that it will make no difference, and 11 per cent “don’t 
know.” 

The respondents qualifying their answers fall into three groups. The 
majority expressed the belief that the decision will help in the North but 
feel it will take many generations before results will be seen in the 
South. A small percentage were of the opinion that the decision was a 
signal for serious trouble between the states and the Federal government 
because whites will insist upon segregated schools. ‘There was a smaller 
group who held the opinion that the decision had no meaning and will 
have no effect. 





1 The interviewers in Westchester County were Misses Ethel Fishman, 
Lila Lichtenstein, Dagny Lohar, Roberta Pine, Judith Pinkus, Eileen Rogoff, 
Inge Rosebaum, Tosia Stahl, and Leon Levenson. 

The Riverton interviewers, supervised by J. Oscar Alers, were Messrs. 
William Davis, Stanley Einstein, William Epstein, Jerry Rosenberg, Phillip 
Rosenbaum, Henry Donnelly, Eric Erickson, Mario Fortunato, Henry Blumen- 
stein, Leonard Achuchman, John Curcuruto, and Misses Rose Vodola and Janet 
Carr. 
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What Do Whites Think about Educational Opportunities for Non- 
whites? While 69 per cent of all the respondents felt that the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision to abolish segregation would improve 
conditions for nonwhites in obtaining an education, about 51 per cent 
feel that nonwhites have had the same chance as white people to get a 
good education. About 43 per cent of them thought that nonwhites had 
not been given an equal opportunity in obtaining a good education; 6 
per cent “don’t know.” 

What Do White People Think about the Intelligence of Nonwhites? 
Over 75 per cent of the interviewees think nonwhites are as intelligent 
as whites, 14 per cent voted no, and 9 per cent “don’t know.” 

Among the persons who qualified their answer in the negative were 
those whose opinion was based on biological grounds that there are 
physical differences in races and thus whites are superior to nonwhites. 
Some of them observed that nonwhites had the physical factors to learn 
but were too lazy to take advantage of opportunities to do so. 

Do Whites Know Nonwhites? Approximately the same percentage 
of white people who have never known a nonwhite of their own educa- 
tional level equals the total percentages of persons who said nonwhites 
were not as intelligent as whites and the percentage of persons who did 
not know. Less than 4 per cent of the number of persons who said that 
nonwhites were as intelligent as whites have ever known a nonwhite 
of the same educational level, 73 per cent have known nonwhites with 
equal education as themselves, and 24 per cent have not. The majority 
of whites have had very limited social contact with nonwhites on a 
personal relationship beyond that of domestic servants and acquaintances 
in a school. 

Do You Think Nonwhites Are All Alike? ‘There was only a differ- 
ence of 3 per cent in the opinion of the Westchester interviewees as to 
the varying abilities and capacities of individuals. Only 9 per cent con- 
sidered nonwhites no different from one another in their individual 
skills ard abilities; 78 per cent did not think they were alike; 13 per 
cent had no opinion. Also, 13 per cent of the respondents said that all 
white people were alike; 83 per cent thought they were not alike. Four 
per cent did not know whether or not there was any difference among 
white people. 

How Are Nonwhites Treated? Fifty-two per cent of the respond- 
ents feel that nonwhites have had the same opportunities as whites; 8 
per cent “don’t know,” and 40 per cent of the white people interviewed 
in Lower Westchester feel that nonwhites are treated unfairly. They 
listed these ways in the following rank order: employment, promotion 
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to better jobs, decent housing, recreational outlets, chance for education, 
armed services, segregation. Those answering “yes” were asked the ways 
nonwhites are treated unfairly. 

The Divided Opinion on How Nonwhites Are Treated. 

Fairly 

1. ‘They get a great deal of consideration in this part of the country. 

2. If nice, they get treated nicely. If they’re brazen, then they should 
be treated badly. 

3. The whites give them too much. They are fresh. Have no 
manners. 

4. Colored people are being pushed forward and whites are left 
behind. 

5. Nonwhites have the same opportunity that the white people have. 
They shouldn’t feel sorry for themselves. All people have to work for 
their families and themselves. Nothing comes easy. 

6. Nonwhites are not being treated unfairly. White people are more 
intelligent. Nonwhite people should stay to themselves. 


Unfairly 

1. Gradually they (whites) are getting around to treating them as 
they should be treated. 

2. ‘They are not treated fairly. They deserve, though, to be treated 


fairly. 

3. They are treated unfairly in not getting the education that will 
fit them for a job and for getting ahead. 

4. Their salaries are low; they have very little opportunity to get a 
good education, a good job, and a nice home, 

5. In this generation nonwhites are being treated unfairly. It all 
depends on time. Maybe in the next 100 years nonwhites will be the 
superior race. When that happens we will know them better than we 
know them now, because they will be able to show what they can do 
when they have more freedom. 

6. They don’t have the same breaks. (They are) treated unfairly 
everywhere: jobs, housing. . . , they have a strike against them before 
they start. 

How Do Whites Feel about Housing? Adequate housing is general- 
ly regarded nationally as an acute problem, and 72 per cent of the white 
interviewees in Lower Westchester think that nonwhites have greater 
difficulty than whites in finding a place to live. Exactly the same 14 
percentage of persons who think that nonwhites are not as intelligent as 
whites also think there is no housing problem for them; 14 per cent did 
not know. 
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That something should be done to make better housing available to 
nonwhites was the opinion of 75 per cent of respondents. In reply to 
the question, 18 per cent voted no and 7 per cent were undecided. 

How Whites Feel about Living Next Door to Nonwhites. ‘The 
majority of white people in Lower Westchester County who were inter- 
viewed do not want a nonwhite family to move into a house next door 
to them. Out of the 55 per cent who took this position, 29 per cent gave 
for their reason that it would lower the value of their property. At 
least, that is what individuals said the consensus of opinion was among 
other whites. The other 26 per cent based their feelings on old prej- 
udices, Southern culture, “biologically we don’t assimilate,” “neighbors 
will talk,” “may lead to intermarriage,” “don’t have the same ideas and 
interests,” “would reflect on business,” “they are not morally up to our 
standards.” 

A professional man said it is often a fact that when nonwhites and 
low-class whites move into an area, the area deteriorates. He believed 
that this was because people overextended themselves financially when 
moving into better areas and then did not have the money to keep up 
their homes and gardens properly. Across the street from him, he said, 
a Jewish family was not keeping up their home. But for himself alone, 
there were many nonwhites he could think of whom he would like to 
have living next door to him. 

A woman who works for a large philanthropic foundation made a 
great point of the equality of all men. She said all men must have an 
equal opportunity. When asked the question about living next door to a 
nonwhite, she hesitated and laughingly answered that it was the $64 
question. Then she said it wouldn’t bother her in the least if they were 
nice people, and she could think of plenty of whites she wouldn’t want 
living next door to her. But she was afraid that the neighbors would 
not be so tolerant, and, objectively speaking, it would hurt the neighbor- 
hood. 

The 28 per cent who said that it would make no difference to them 
if a nonwhite family moved in next door gave as a condition that they 
be of the same cultural and economic level. 


THE ATTITUDES OF NONWHITES TOWARD 
MIXED HOUSING AND SUBURBIA 


Are Nonwhites Satisfied with Their Living Conditions? Fully 51 
per cent of Riverton nonwhites who were interviewed were dissatisfied 
with the neighborhood in which they were living, 37 per cent were 
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satisfied, and 12 per cent were very satisfied. The most typical qualifica- 
tion is contained in the comment, “I am satisfied with the Riverton 
project, but not the surrounding area.” 

How Do Nonwhites Feel about Moving into a Suburban Area? 
Having asked how Riverton nonwhites felt about living conditions, the 
next inquiry was to determine whether they would be willing to move 
into a suburban area. Seventy-one per cent expressed their willingness 
to do so; 13 per cent gave a qualified yes; 7 per cent, a no; 6 per cent, 
a qualified no; and 3 per cent didn’t know. Irrespective of the answer to 
the question, common was the observation that distance from the sub- 
urbs to New York City proper would be at least an obstacle. Because 
of present employment in the city or otherwise, there was the incon- 
venience of travel. 

A clear and precise distinction was made between living in the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company’s housing project and in the tene- 
ment-building surrounding area. While a little over 5 per cent were 
dissatisfied with the larger community, 71 per cent of the respondents 
were satisfied with their present apartments, and 24 per cent were very 
satisfied. Almost the only type of comment pertaining to their individual 
apartment was the claim of several respondents that their apartments 
were too small. 

Are Riverton Nonwhites Financtally Able to Move into the Sub- 
urbs? Having examined the attitudes toward living conditions and 
suburban residence, the interviewers then attempted to ascertain some- 
thing of the respondent’s financial ability to move into the suburbs. 
Suburban houses generally cost from $20,000 to $35,000. Sixty-one 
per cent thought this too high a price to pay for a house; 9 per cent gave 
a qualified yes; 16 per cent said no; 6 per cent, a qualified no; and 8 
per cent didn’t know. 

Do Nonwhites Think Whites and Nonwhites Can Be Good Neigh- 
bors? Seventy-four per cent of the respondents believed that whites 
and nonwhites could live together peacefully. A significant 24 per cent 
of the remainder qualified their affirmative answer to the question, 
despite the fact that the Riverton project is, ostensibly at least, nonsegre- 
gated ; 2 per cent didn’t know. 

Several respondents cited the Riverton project as an example of the 
ability of whites and nonwhites to live together without causing trouble. 
Some would generalize: “Yes, especially in projects there is no trouble.” 
Others were more restrictive: “They can live together side by side with- 
out causing trouble only in projects.” 
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Is Skin Color a Barrier in Housing? Fourteen per cent of the 
respondents felt that a person can get a “fair deal’ in housing regard- 
less of skin color; 36 per cent disagreed with this conclusion; 26 per 
cent gave a qualified yes; 17 per cent gave a qualified no; and 7 per 
cent didn’t know. 

Personal Experiences. ‘To this question there was a variety of twists. 
The most general opinion was that nonwhites have to pay a higher 
price than whites for the same quality of housing. “On my own personal 
experience in looking for a home, I found that when a white family 
moved out of a private home, the price of the home went up only when 
it was sold to a nonwhite family.’ There was a great deal of comment 
on the real estate broker as the agent of debarment. ““When whites move 
out of an area, the real estate men immediately raise the price for the 
nonwhites. Also, in order to keep nonwhites from purchasing a home in 
some communities, the whites may chip in and buy the house in order 
to keep them out.” 

One respondent suggested a different interpretation: “Yes, when non- 
whites move into a section that whites occupy, the whites move out and 
the nonwhites get the good houses.’’ But he was in the minority, and 
real estate men came in for unfavorable comment. 

One woman was refused a loan by F.H.A. to buy a house, probably, 
she believed, because of the area she had chosen—Westchester. She 
_added, “Also, I got a running around from the real estate agencies.” 

Nonsegregated Living Desired. A substantial 79 per cent of the 
respondents claimed that they were acceptable to the idea of moving 
into a nonsegregated, middle-class residential area, regardless of where 
it might be; 7 per cent said no; the rest gave qualified answers or said 
that they didn’t know. Several respondents indicated that they were 
moving into such an area soon, as indicated by this person: “I’m taking 
my family up to the country as soon as I can find a spot, bag and bag- 
gage.’ But the preference of living in nonsegregated areas was moti- 
vated by the desire for better conditions such as improved schools and 
healthier environments. 


SUMMARY 


In Westchester County the attitude of whites toward nonwhites is 
favorable and there is a relatively small percentage of harsh racism. 

While the majority of whites say they would not like to have a non- 
white as a next door neighbor, the reasons given are based largely on 
outworn stereotypes rather than facts. Where there are strong emotions 
about the acceptance of nonwhites in a close relationship, there is a 
belief that nonwhites should have equal rights. 
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Over 75 per cent of the whites do not condone segregation, and they 
believe the decision of the United States Supreme Court in abolishing 
segregation in public schools will greatly improve conditions for non- 
whites. Even the small percentage of whites having extreme hostile 
attitudes toward nonwhites expressed a desire for them to have equal but 
separate schools. 

A small percentage of white persons held the opinion that nonwhites 
did not have the same intellectual capacity as whites, but a much larger 
percentage recognize the intelligence of nonwhites as being dependent 
upon environment and training. 

Comparatively few whites have known nonwhites personally other 
than as domestic servants. Most of the limited acquaintances between 
whites and nonwhites have taken place in schools, but there is very little 
carry-over in personal relationships from school days. This lack of as- 
sociation is responsible for some of their negative attitudes about non- 
whites. 

The most sensitive spot in the attitude of whites toward nonwhites is 
in the area of housing. In general, whites are reluctant to take a position 
on integration; they tend to conform to social patterns which they think 
other whites expect them to follow. 

Although whites are aware of the unfair conditions under which non- 
whites live, they are unwilling to be the first in effecting equalitarian 
treatment for them. The chief reason which has been expressed for this 
is fear of economic reprisal. Many whites feel that encroachment by 
nonwhites would result in the lowering of realty values, but abundant 
evidence has shown that nonwhites enhance their property value with 
major improvements. 

In addition to economic factors, there is reluctance on the part of 
whites to be the first to put aside their social pride. Whites would accept 
nonwhites with less hesitancy if they did not have to make the initial 
overture. 

Nonwhites living in the Riverton project have had much wider ex- 


periences in intergroup relations than have the whites in Westchester 


County. They have no doubt that people, regardless of skin color, can 
live peacefully side by side. Almost 90 per cent of the nonwhites pre- 
fer to live outside a ghetto, but the reason is largely to gain better sur- 
roundings and educational facilities for their children. About | per cent 
of the nonwhites expressed an apparent defensive belief about non- 
segregated housing, for they said they did not wish to live in an area 
among whites. Obviously, they have this view because they resent the 
attitude of whites who object to nonwhites as their neighbors. 





IS THE CULTURE-PERSONALITY 
APPROACH AT ALL POSSIBLE? 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


‘The answer to this question is afirmative. It is, however, far from 
self-evident and must be loaded with heavy qualifications. This is 
astounding, inasmuch as the culture-personality approach is the subject 
of lectures and appointments in most anthropology and sociology de- 
partments of this country, and inasmuch as no social scientist can afford 
to be ignorant of the work accomplished by the members of this school 
of thought. 

It is necessary to know about the achievements of Margaret Mead! 
and Ruth Benedict”; it is necessary to know about Ralph Linton* and 
Abram Kardiner.4 These writers have produced much documentary 
evidence that the culture-personality approach reveals a great deal about 
differences between cultures through the different personalities they 
produce. 

The fascinating aspect of the culture-personality approach is that it 
reveals a new, a better, and a more correct indirect method by which 
the influence of the social environment upon a personality makes itself 
felt. ‘lo be sure, the outdated dichotomy between heredity and environ- 
ment does not stand contemporary criticism anymore, We are aware 
that ‘constitution’ encompasses more aspects of the personality than 
heredity by itself. In addition to the effects of genes and chromosomes, 
we must consider the impact of the physical environment. Alcoholism 
and iodine deficiency and head injuries may well change the personality 
of an individual through influences of the physical environment alone. 
‘The social environment, on the other hand, is instrumental in shaping 
other aspects—or the same—of the personality which are now assessed 
by a more subtle appreciation of what the social environment can do.® 


1 See Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament (New York: Mentor Books, 
1950). First published in 1935. 

2 See Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 
1946). First published in 1934. 

% See his cooperation in the below-mentioned book by Abram Kardiner and 
Associates. 

* See Abram Kardiner and Associates, The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 

5 See H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins: A Study 
of Heredity and Environment (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
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The social environment shapes the total personality by an acceptance 
of social roles which a person makes his own. If it were possible—as the 
culture-personality approach would have it—to give a clear account of 
those experiences in early childhood which cause adult personality traits 
later on in life, it would be possible to consider the projection of prevail- 
ing culture traits into a prevailing personality type. If it were possible 
to compare different cultures in this manner, it would be possible to read 
the complexity of present cultures in contact with each other in the 
shorthand of easy personifications and plausible popularizations.® 

It has been shown, however, that no generalizations about the corre- 
spondence of institutionalized and generally prevailing childhood train- 
ing methods, on the one hand, and prevailing personality types in a 
culture can be made.* By recourse to the available literature, Orlanski 
has shown that much; and in an empirical research experiment, Sewell 
also has shown that much.* Lindesmith and Strauss have criticized both 
principles and applications of the culture-personality approach.® 

This article will try to show where the seemingly easy challenge is 
bound to fail for reasons of a frame of reference too limited and not 
sociological in nature; it tries to show, on the other hand, how the cul- 
ture-personality approach could become a useful instrument for socio- 
psychological analysis. 


The culture-personality approach begins with the naive claim of 


dealing with man’s social personality as a whole. For the sake of scien- 
tific precision we must (and we enjoy the privilege of doing so) limit 
our concern with human personality. As sociologists, we confine this 
limitation to those aspects of personality which are primarily social in 
nature. The greatest sins of the culture-personality approach are found 
in this omission. All known psychological theories are alleged to be 
included in the definition of social personality or ‘‘arete’’ as an indica- 
tion of the prototype which prevails in a given culture.!° As cannot be 
otherwise, the culture-personality approach tends to limit itself to the 
implenientation of psychological knowledge best known to the sociol- 





6 For an attempt to condense the complexities of Western civilization into 
the personality fostered in a small community of this country, see James West, 
Plainsville, U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 

7 See Harold Orlanski, Infant Care and Personality, Psychological Bulletin, 
46, 1949. 

8 See William Sewell, “Infant Training and the Personality of the Child,” 
The American Journal of Soctology, LVIII: 150. 

9 See Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, “A Critique of Culture- 
Personality Writings,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 15 :587. 

10 See Karl Mannheim about his opposition to a psychological treatment of 
social problems, Ideology and Utopia, A Harvest Book (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company). First published in the English language in 1936. Trans- 
lated by Louis Wirth and Edward A. Shils. 
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ogist, namely, psychoanalysis. While this discipline of thought is un- 
doubtedly useful in the combat of neurotic behavior, it is far from all- 
encompassing. Ishere are reasons in the environmental origin of neurotic 
behavior which make this selection preferable to both sociologist and 
anthropologist. This approach is far removed, however, from the chal- 
lenge to interdisciplinary thinking. It promotes a one-sided enslavement 
to just one other discipline of thought. ‘The social scientist is impressed 
because he remains often half ignorant. 

Even the culture-personality approach must stick with social motiva- 
tion more or less exclusively. In the days of interest in Max Weber’s 
challenge toward a Verstehende Soziologie, this limitation may be hard 
to accept. Social change is discussed as caused by individual initiative. 
No distinction is made, however, between the social and different psycho- 
logical aspects of human motivation. Max Weber formulates his his- 
torically bound ideal types as if the whole person were involved in both 
motivation and ensuing action. Social progress, according to Max 
Weber, was brought about by an interplay between social conditions 
and individual personality as confined to the ideal type. The psycho- 
logical make-up of a person was not considered as irrelevant to the 
sociological argument. Max Weber assumed naively that his ideal type 
encompassed all aspects of a person. 

‘To what extent psychological and sociological generalizations haves 
anything to do with each other is an empirical question in itself. It must 
be either proven or disproven empirically. If there is any special place 
for the development of something like social psychology, this, in fact, 
is it. If social psychology is not to be conceived loosely as a personified 
description of social events, it should be located where psychology and 
sociology meet. It cannot be taken for granted that psychological 
generalizations and sociological generalizations are fully congruent. 


That is where the culture-personality approach commits a sin of omis- 


sion. It tacitly asserts what would be hard to assume in an articulate 


manner. 

‘To quote an extreme case from the contemporary social scene: We 
may assume a particular affinity between introversion (as it may be 
carefully defined by a psychologist) and the occupational duties of a 
bookkeeper. Perhaps, the introvert is better suited for the job of a book- 
keeper. Whether this is the case or not, to be sure, would have to be 
ascertained by empirical investigation. Thhere can be no question, on the 
other hand, that there are many boukkeepers today who are extremely 
extrovert in their social behavior. They may be bookkeepers or account- 
ants, but they learn to enjoy their work by talking to the secretaries and 
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their colleagues. When all working in the same office get together at 
Christmas time, the bookkeepers may prove to be the life of the party. 
They shine during the lunch hour, while their performance as book- 
keepers may be sufficiently routinized to be carried out by any well- 
trained man. Such a bookkeeper may not concentrate on the job; he may 
do what is demanded of him and otherwise make himself agreeable to 
his professional environment by selling himself as a personality who 
makes the office a pleasant place for everybody to work." 

The outstanding personality of a given culture may be the outcome of 
social selection rather than prevailing child-training methods. Nor need 
the culture produce only one type through its characteristic child train- 
ing, through its family life and general cohesion in the neighborhood. 
“Arete” may be the product of other and, possibly, diversified social 
institutions which produce different types of personality. More than 
one ideal type is likely to succeed, though one type may show greater 
affinity to the job at hand. 

Max Weber did not concern himself with the problem of coexisting 
psychological types and their affinity to a social life situation. Still, his 
ideal types are limited to that aspect of their personality formed by 
social experiences. In other words, he tended to project the social situa- 
tion into the individual psyche, to recover it later and make it the agent 
of possible social change. His ideal types were limited to their social 
motivation. This we must distinguish clearly from their psychological 
motivation. 

Lack of clarity has lately come into our reasoning by the lack of this 
distinction. Quite often the ideal type has been assumed to be the pre- 
dominant psychological type. In that case, of course, the child-training 
methods of a particular culture must be sufficiently similar to create 
similar personalities in adult life. A distinction between sociological 
and psychological reasoning, however, will save us from that fallacy. A 
predominant personality type may then stand out as the consequence of 
all existing social conditions, which may well include social selection in 
addition to the childhood training about which we have learned much 
without being confronted with scientifically accurate generalizations. 

The German personality has been accused during the last world war 
of being very authoritarian because the German allegedly experienced a 
very authoritarian family life in his own youth.'*? The Japanese per- 


11 See David Riesman’s emphasis on personality in careers of our still 
competitive society, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950). 

12 See Richard M. Brictner, Is Germany Invincible? (New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1953). 
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sonality has been accused of being authoritarian for similar reasons,!* 
and now Russia is authoritarian because its children are treated in such 
a manner as to invite authoritarian personality traits as the outcome of 
fixation to an authoritarian father.‘ We cannot go on in this fashion, 
however, condemning every nation as authoritarian when its aggressive 
international policies do not agree with those of the United States, only 
to forget what has been said in the past as soon as our political align- 
ment changes and popular sentiment wants to get different answers 
from the objective scientist. 

Some variation on a repetitive theme has been offered with regard to 
preliterate cultures which have little bearing upon our foreign policy in 
one way or another. Apart from the embarrassing question, however, as 
to who would check up again upon the ingenious speculations of the 
traveling anthropologist who guards his own island successfully against 
all comers of the future, it may be well to understand that valid scien- 
tific generalizations will never ensue as long as the fundamental frame 
of reference is not correct. 

Sociologically relevant and psychologically relevant motivation are 
two entirely different things. The methods of early child training, how- 
ever, are primarily subject to psychological investigation. Only the 
psychologist, moreover, will be able to predict what the consequences of 
such repetitive childhood training might be psychologically. The sociol- 
ogist had better stick to a sociological analysis, which does not permit 
the assumption without proof of a close relationship between childhood 
training and adult personality. 

The culture-personality approach is useful if limited to problems of 
“social motivation.” If empirical evidence comes our way to indicate the 
typical production of certain psychological traits through a certain train- 
ing in childhood, both sociologist and psychologist are bound to look up 
from their work to recognize a new factual relationship which has so 
far not even been asserted. If ever it is stated in terms of generaliza- 
tion, social psychology will have found its own field of investigation, 
which it does not possess as long as all sociological writing can be termed 
“social psychology’’—because it looks at what alone it can look at and 
investigate empirically, namely, the human individual. 





18 See Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. Patterns of 
Japanese Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946). 

14 See Margaret Mead, Sowtet Attitudes Toward Authority (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951). 





SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND 
THEATRICAL PREFERENCE 


RAYMOND A. MULLIGAN 
University of Arizona 


JANE C. DINKINS 
Paris, Tennessee 


In the last twenty years a number of studies have been made by sociol- 
ogists in the field of social class behavior, Many of these studies have 
approached the problem of social class from such concepts as life-chances, 
mobility, elites, and life-styles. The life-style aspect of social stratifica- 
tion has been emphasized in many community studies and in more 
limited researches.! Many cultural traits or life-styles have been linked 
with social class in these studies. 

Briefly, the concept of life-style, or the culture theory of social class, 
conceives of social classes as selective cultural groupings which give to 
their members a similar stock of ideas, values, feelings, attitudes, and 
forms of behavior. It recognizes the fact that people live, work, play, 
and think on different class levels. The differences between classes are 
not, thus, merely financial or external planes of living, but they en- 
compass the entire range of social behavior: occupation, vocation, man- 
ner of speaking, social and sexual attitudes, musical and literary tastes, 
and philosophy of life.2 On the basis of this theory and a number of 
parochial studies in the field of social class behavior, one might assume or 
attempt to predict other types of social behavior with reference to socio- 
economic background. The following data were accordingly compiled 
in an effort to test the hypothesis that there is a relationship between 
socioeconomic background and theatrical preference. 

To the knowledge of the researchers this is the first study to be made 
of this particular problem, although many studies of a related nature in 
the field of music and radio have been made in recent years.* 





1 Harold W. Pfautz, “The Current Literature on Social Stratification, 
Critique and Bibliography,” The American Journal of Sociology, 53:391-418. 

2 See James H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 284-86. 

3 See H. M. Berville, “The ABCD’s of Radio Audiences,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 4: 195-207; Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field, The People Look at 
Radio (Chapel Hill, 1946); F. L. Whan, 4 Study of Radio Listening Habits in 
the State of Iowa (Des Moines, 1942); W. L. Warner and W. E. Henry, “Radio 
Day Serial: A Symbolic Analysis,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 37: 3-71; 
J. H. Mueller and K. Hevner, Trends in Musical Taste (Bloomington, Indiana, 
1942); J. H. Mueller, The American Symphony Orchestra (Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1951); and K. F. Schuessler, “Social Background and Musical Taste,” 
1merican Sociological Review, 13: 330-35. 
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Procedure. Data for the study were collected during the spring of 
1953 in a Midwestern college town with a nonstudent population of 
5,000. The residents of the town have within a fifty-mile radius op- 
portunities for viewing stage productions in several more populous 
centers. In addition, there are opportunities for the residents to attend 
performances afforded by both the local college and the community high 
school at a price which can be met by persons of modest incomes. A 20 
per cent sample of the adult female population of the town was secured 
on a quota basis that is in proportion to the various occupational groups 
in the community as reported by the United States Census of 1950. 

Occupation of the head of the household was used as an index of 
socioeconomic background. The classification of gainful workers into 
socioeconomic groups developed by Edwards was used for this purpose. 

A schedule was used to record the data gleaned in the interviews, In 
the construction of the schedule one of the greatest problems encountered 
was the development of workable definitions of types of plays which 
would be as clear to the unskilled worker as to the aesthete. The follow- 
ing definitions, employing no technical terms of the theater, are based on 
formal definitions taken from the Merriam-Webster Dictionary (2nd 
ed., 1940) and modified according to the suggestions and criticisms of 
colleagues in the fields of drama, speech, and English literature. The 
definitions were further refined following a pretesting involving twenty- 
five informants of varying socioeconomic backgrounds. 

The types of plays used in the study are divided into three major and 
six minor divisions. The major divisions are given here with capital 
letters and the minor divisions are subnumbered under the major divi- 
sions. 

A. Serious Drama. A play which presents a serious or tragic story. 

1. Classical drama. A serious play which is a masterpiece of the 
theater and is written by a well-known author such as 
Shakespeare. 

2. Modern problem play. A serious play concerned with the 
life problems of an individual or a group of people. 

B. Comedy. A play which presents laughable, humorous incidents 

and actors. 

1. Farce. A play with broad humor that depends on make- 
believe situations and behavior of the actors. 

2. Comedy of manners. A play depending on the exchange of 
spoken words for humor and one which involves real situa- 
tions and people. 





4 Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupation Statistics, U.S. 1870-1940 
(U.S, Bureau of Census, 16th Census, 1943), p. 179. 
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C. Musicals. A play in which much singing and dancing is done by 
the actors. 
1. Opera. A musical play with singing and no spoken words. 
2. Light comedy. A play with words but one in which a good 
deal of music and singing takes place. 

In the final schedule the respondents were asked to indicate one of 
the three broad types of plays used in the study as their first choice. 
After an informant had made a choice, she was handed two cards bear- 
ing more specific definitions of play types in the general category and 
was asked to select the one she preferred. No name was attached to any 
of the definitions, at it was felt that labels might become confusing 
variables. 

Findings. ‘The significance of the incidence of play selection may be 
more readily seen if we assume that all factors are constant for each of 
the socioeconomic groups; then equal representation of all the socio- 
economic groups would result in indices approximating 100 or unity. 
However, the various socioeconomic groups are not equally represented 
among the respondents who select drama, comedy, and musicals as first 
choices. 

The professional group is highly overrepresented in drama; the busi- 
ness, clerical, and skilled groups in comedy; and the semiskilled and 
unskilled in musicals. The white-collar group (professional, business, 
and clerical) has its highest index of representation in drama, its next 
highest in comedy, and its lowest in musicals. The blue-collar group’s 
(skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled) preference sequence follows in the 
reverse order of musicals, comedy, and drama. 

Consideration was also given to the specific grouping of play types 
under the general preference types. However, the representativeness of 
a sample of 400 cases being fractionated into thirty-six cells may be 
questioned, and the findings of the specific play types must, thus, be 
considered with caution. 

Of the informants who select the “serious drama” type, 67.2 per cent 
prefer the modern problem play, while 30 per cent select classical drama. 
The professional and clerical groups are overrepresented in the former 
and the professional group is also overrepresented in the latter. The 
white-collar group is overrepresented in both types of specific plays. 

In the case of the informants who select the “comedy” type of play, 
76.6 per cent choose comedy of manners as their preference, 23.4 per 
cent farce. The business, clerical, and skilled groups are overrepresented 
in the former, and the business and unskilled groups are overrepresented 
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in the latter. Iche white-collar group is overrepresented in the comedy 
of manners, and the blue-collar group is overrepresented in the farce. 

Among the respondents who select the “musical” type, 84.2 per cent 
choose musical comedy as a preference, the remainder opera. ‘The cler- 
ical, semiskilled, and unskilled groups are overrepresented in the former, 
and the professional group is the only one overrepresented in the latter 
with an index of representation of over 300. The white-collar group is 
overrepresented in opera, and the blue-collar group is overrepresented in 
musical comedy. 

The white-collar group is overrepresented in the modern problem 
play, classical drama, comedy of manners, and opera, while the blue- 
collar group is overrepresented in farce and in musical comedy. The 
professional group is overrepresented in classical drama, the modern 
problem play, and opera; business in farce and comedy of manners; 
clerical in the modern problem play, comedy of manners, and musical 
comedy; skilled in comedy of manners; semiskilled in comedy of man- 
ners and musical comedy; unskilled in farce and musical comedy. 

Socioeconomic background was also found to be related to training 
in dramatics, musical training, and play attendance. 

Conclusions. Socioeconomic background was found to be related to 
theatrical preference and, in general, supports the paper’s working 
hypothesis and the culture theory of class. 

Upon examining the relationship between these social phenomena, it 
is found to be one of degree. In other words, respondents from all the 
socioeconomic groups are found in all the general categories of plays but 
in differential proportions. 

The culture theory of social class, as presented in this paper, does not 
completely account for selected social phenomena of a differential pro- 
portional nature either in the present study or in numerous others, and 
must, therefore, be looked upon as an ideal typology. 

However, in any event, a complete explanation of theatrical pref- 
erences must take into account the role of socioeconomic background. 





FACTORS IN THE COHESIVENESS 
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T. C. KEEDY, JR. 
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The primary purpose of this investigation was to determine factors 
which are associated with small group cohesiveness, as determined by 
selected criteria, through use of the questionnaire technique, The ques- 
tionnaire contained seven criteria of small group cohesiveness. The 
criteria were as follows:! (1) the difference between the per cent of 
members lost and the per cent of new members gained in the preceding 
six months; (2) a friendship index reached for each group by totaling 
the number of declared friendship bonds for each group and dividing 
that number by the total number of bonds possible for each group, 
the total possible number of bonds for each group being taken to 
be N times N-1; (3) the per cent of responses indicating that the 
members would like to maintain their membership in that group; (4) 
the per cent of responses indicating that the members seldom or never 
wished they had not joined the group; (5) the per cent of responses 
indicating that the members would like the chance to persuade others to 
remain as members of the group if the group appeared to be in danger 
of discontinuing; (6) the per cent of responses indicating that member- 
ship turnover was lower in relation to other similar groups; and (7) the 
per cent of responses indicating that members had belonged one or more 
years to the group. 

A secondary objective was to define some differences in factors among 
the following three categories of small groups sampled: fraternal, in- 
terest, and professional. 

To provide an approach to the problem, two hypotheses were devel- 
oped which are associated with the cohesiveness of the small group.” 





1 The criteria used in this study were adapted from the following sources: 
Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, editors, Group Dynamics (White Plains, 
New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1953), pp. 75-76 and 87; H. Dimock, 
Rediscovering the Adolescent (New York: Association Press, 1937), pp. 174-80; 
L. Festinger, S. Schachter, K. Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 34-57; S. Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection 
and Communication,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46:190-207; 
Ben Willerman and Leonard Swanson, “Group Prestige in Voluntary Organiza- 
tions: A Study of College Sororities,” Human Relations, 6:57-77. 

2 A wealth of suggestive material for further research in the area of small 
group cohesiveness may be found in Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgata, Robert F. 
Bales, Small Groups (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), pp. 554. 
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One hypothesis was that homogeneity of physical, cultural, ethnic, 
marital, and educational composition of the social group is associated 
with small group cohesiveness. The other hypothesis was that group 
members feel and think together, like each other, are satisfied with the 
nature and goals of the group, share the status of the group, and reduce 
social conflict within the group when the group has cohesiveness. 

To test these two basic hypotheses, null hypotheses were formulated 
which led to the construction of questionnaire items. A questionnaire 
was developed which was divided into two parts: the first part contain- 
ing items of identification and the second containing items concerning 
attitudes, values, and behavior associated with small group membership. 

An original form of the questionnaire was developed which, after 
pretesting, was modified into the final form used in this investigation. 
The results of the pretesting led to the rephrasing of certain items and 
to the shortening of the instrument to 41 items.* 

The population used consisted of 30 groups, all of which were college 
organizations considered by the given university as active and estab- 
lished, and recognized and approved by the administration. All of the 
groups categorized as professional, interest, and fraternal were obtained 
from the official list of campus organizations. The list contained a total 
of 78 groups as follows: 32 professional groups, 14 interest groups, and 
32 fraternal groups. Nine fraternal groups, 15 professional groups, and 
6 interest groups were selected in a way to obtain a representative sample 
of the total universe of the 78 groups. This representative sample served 
as the population upon which this study is based. 

The population of the 9 fraternal groups was 191, of the 15 pro- 
fessional groups 319, and of the 6 interest groups 130. The combined 
population of the 30 college small groups (which ranged in size from 5 
to 45 members) used in this study was 640. The questionnaire was 
administered to each of the 30 groups at a scheduled location. In the 
event that some of the members were absent, a list of names of the 
absent members was obtained, from which a random sample of those 
not present was reached. The responses gained from this source were 
weighted so as to represent the total number of absent members. A total 
of 532 copies of the questionnaire were administered. 

The seven criteria of small group cohesiveness were tabulated for 
each group. An average rank was obtained for each group by dividing 
the sum of the rankings by seven. The groups were then ranked on the 
basis of the average score from most cohesive to least cohesive. 


% The questionnaire is omitted through lack of space, but is available upon 
request to the author. 
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The data collected were tabulated, ranked, and rank difference cor- 
relations were obtained. The data relating to educational level, income, 
and age for each group were converted to standard deviations and then 
were ranked and correlated with the cohesiveness criteria, The other 
items were weighted and converted to percentages of the total popula- 
tion of each group and then ranked and correlated with the criteria. 

Findings. The following are findings with respect to factors as- 
sociated with small group cohesiveness, as defined in this study, beyond 
nineteen chances to one against the operation of chance alone. The first 
hypothesis—that homogeneity of physical, cultural, ethnic, marital, and 
educational composition of the group is associated with small group 
cohesiveness—is not accepted. However, the higher the percentage of 
homogeneity of sex composition and descent-status* homogeneity of the 
group, the higher was the correlation with small group cohesiveness. 
The second hypothesis—that members feel and think together, like each 
other, are satisfied with the nature and goals of the group, share the 
status of the group, and reduce social conflict within the group when 
the group has cohesiveness—is not entirely accepted. Items relating to 
feeling and thinking together, goals of the group, and sharing status of 
the group were not found to be related to cohesiveness. 

It was found (1) that a cohesive small group may be described as one 
in which the group members possess descent-status homogeneity, have 
known one another one or more years prior to actual group membership, 
possess respect for the group as a whole, feel that there is “group spirit” 
present in the group, feel that they are happy being in the group, and 
feel that the group activity will broaden them. (2) A cohesive fraternal 
group was found to be a voluntarily organized group possessing descent- 
status homogeneity and sex homogeneity and having as a leading object 
the development of good-fellowship among members. It is a group in 
which the members have respect for the group as a whole, have found 
that they like the other group members better after getting to know 
them, and have a feeling that “group spirit” is present in their group. 
(3) A cohesive interest group was found to be a voluntarily organized 
group of men and/or women having as the central principle of organiza- 
tion a common concern in some event or object, e.g., photography, and 
in which the possibilities of group cohesiveness are enhanced when the 


group members have known one another one or more years prior to 
actual membership. (4) A cohesive professional group was found to be a 





4 Descent-status refers to American or foreign place of birth as applied to 
the group member and/or one or both of his parents. 
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voluntarily organized group of men and/or women which has as the 
central principle of organization the common interest of either their 
profession or the courses of instruction leading to their profession. It is a 
group in which the members have respect for the group as a whole.° 
The cohesiveness of small groups was not found to be structured 
along the lines of agreement with the goals of the group, feeling and 
thinking together in relation to a particular activity or problem which 


arises within the group, confidence in the purpose of the group, coopera- 
tion in making contributions to the group, soliciting other members to 
remain within the group, referring about the group to others in a favor- 
able way, having loyalty toward other members of the group, or at- 
tempting to solve disagreements quickly. 

The group cohesiveness was found to be associated with long-term 
acquaintanceship prior to group membership, having respect for the 
group, feeling happy being in the group, feeling that group activity will 
broaden the members, and a feeling that “group spirit’”’ is present. The 
motives for group association, as found in this study, are friendship, 
personal satisfaction, fulfillment of personal needs, and a general feel- 
ing of contentment, and not agreement with the purpose of the group 
or confidence in the purpose of the group. The motives and behavior 
which lead to and are correlated with group cohesiveness are more 
personal-centric than group-centric. 


Ihe factor of group respect more clearly approached significance than did 
any of the other factors considered in this area. This factor has a correlation of 
406, the critical value at the 5 per cent level of significance being .514. 





CLASS OR STATUS SOCIETY 


JOEL B. MONTAGUE, JR. 
State College of Washington 


Archibald MacLeish once said that there are only two classes of 
people—those who divide people into classes and those who don’t. It 
would appear that in the United States there are fast becoming two 
classes of sociologists——those who do and those who don’t. George Simp- 
son’s statement of 1939 seems apropos, “The term class has assumed 


an importance in contemporary social theory in inverse proportion to its 
clarity as a scientific instrument for the investigation of the phenom- 
ena with which it purports to deal.”’' Some of this lack of clarity is 
due to different conceptions of the nature of the phenomena under 
consideration. At least a portion of the difficulty may arise from the 


failure to differentiate for conceptual purposes between social status 
groups and classes. The tendency to define classes as hierarchically ar- 
ranged prestige groupings and the prevalence of the use of multiple 
criteria of such classes, usually summarized in terms of social status or 
prestige, may account for some of the confusion, The relative neglect 
of sociological studies in terms of the power relations existing between 
economic interest groups has tended to overemphasize the importance of 
prestige in the class situation. 

After a critique of current literature on social stratification, Pfautz 
concludes: “In the conceptualizations of status and class there has been 
an obvious preoccupation with prestige to the neglect of power.’’? The 
accuracy of this assertion is widely accepted. The definition of class in 
terms of status and prestige is so common that it seems likely many 
undergraduates in sociology conceive of social stratification as being 
confined to such considerations as “keeping up with the Joneses in Jones- 
ville” or ““who associates with whom in Zenith.” 

These studies of status relations in selected communities, on the 
whole, have been carefully done. They represent a legitimate area of 
research and have made a contribution to sociology. Just why so much 
attention should have been given to the prestige aspects of stratification, 
to the neglect of other aspects is a problem which cannot be adequately 
dealt with here. However, several explanations may be postulated: the 





1 George Simpson, “Class Analysis: What Class Is Not,” American Socto- 
logical Review, IV :827. 

2 Harold W. Pfautz, “The Current Literature on Social Stratification: 
Critique and Bibliography,” American Journal of Sociology, LVIII: 406. 
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influence of Warner and his associates, the development of research 


techniques which are applicable to such studies, and the conscious or un- 
conscious avoidance of Marxian notions of class. 

Generally speaking, the findings of these status studies have been in- 
terpreted in one of two ways: (1) that a well-defined hierarchy of status 
groups (frequently referred to as social classes) exists in the community 
studied, there being five or six levels which form as many easy steps up 
or down, or (2) that some people have more prestige than others but 
that there are no well-defined groupings——the various levels forming a 
continuum from low to high. 

‘These findings are meaningful as long as they are interpreted in terms 
of status and prestige. It seems very doubtful that the existence of clear- 
cut status groups can be demonstrated in the United States. Even the 
postulation of distinct status groups or a status system in the United 
States would seem to be incompatible with the historical-cultural de- 
velopment of the society. The United States experienced no period of 
real feudalism with its well-defined estates easily identifiable by appro- 
priate status symbols. The absence of feudalism, as Lipset and Bendix 
have pointed out, does not mean a lack of status distinctions in the 
society, but it facilitated the development of a strong ideological equali- 
tarianism in spite of the existing status differentials.* This equalitarian 
ideology, the belief in individualism and equality of opportunity, along 
with the natural wealth of the country and a relatively high degree of 
mobility, militated against the development of a status-based society. 

Regional and subcultural development gave rise to different criteria 
of high and low status in different parts of the country. Family back- 
ground was all-important in the South, association with shipbuilding 
and the martime industry in New England, and one’s facility with fire- 
arms in the “old West.” No universal symbols of status—not even 
wealth—-have ever developed. Sjoberg and others have pointed out that 
with the rise of mass production, the availability of certain consumer 
goods which have come to have prestige value tended to blur status 
distinctions. Also, a part of the manual working class receives sufficient 
money income to place it, in relation to some aspects of life, on a level 
with the middle class. From de Tocqueville to Bryce to Laski, Euro- 
peans have repeatedly observed that it is difficult to identify the shop 
girl or to distinguish the clerk from the banker in America. 


% Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, “Ideological Equalitarianism 
and Social Mobility in the United States,” Transactions of the Second World 
Congress of Sociology, 2: 35, 1954. 

4 Gideon Sjoberg, “Are Social Classes in America Becoming More Rigid?” 
I merican Sociological Rewtew, XVI: 775-83. 
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It is not surprising, then, that research studies reveal no status system 
per se—no discrete prestige groupings in a community, much less in 
the society as a whole. 

The question in the minds of some social scientists is: What relation. 
do these findings have to the question of whether or not classes exist in. 
the United States? Considerable contusion is present on this point. Some 
have concluded on the basis of these prestige-oriented studies that there 
is no class system in the United States and that we should stop talking 
about it.° It can be maintained, however, that the conclusions drawn 
from such studies should be confined to hypotheses concerning the nature 
of, or the existence of, a status system in contradistinction to a class 
system. 

It seems to those who take the second view that there are certain 
advantages in differentiating between status groups and classes.® If the 
concept of class includes status, prestige, style of life, life chances, as 
well as power and economic factors, then it is impossible to study the 
relations between these concepts. On the other hand, the relationship is 
not consistent. For example, some occupational groups have great pres- 
tige and little power and vice versa. Some classes have power which is 
not accompanied by comparable prestige.* 

The use of what might be called the historical-classical conception of 
social class might avoid some of the confusion which has characterized 
the prestige concept of class. In the historical-classical frame of refer- 
ence, classes would be composed of people who find themselves in similar 
relationships to the economic processes and would include individuals 
and groups of varying prestige. Such classes are society-wide, dynamic 
or potentially dynamic power groups, composed of individuals who have 
a similar economic orientation. Whether or not they become power 
groups depends upon the degree of solidarity achieved through recogni- 
tion of similar interests and acceptance of similar ideologies, as well as 
upon organization and the utilization of symbolic representations in 
achieving what are defined as desirable changes in the existing social 
structure. Such a conception of class would prove valuable in analyzing 
social change, in studying social movements, and in analyzing problems 





5 Robert E. L. Faris, “The Alleged Class System in the United States,” 
Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society, 1954, published as Vol. XXII, 
No. 2, of the Research Studies of the State College of Washington (June 1954). 

6 Kurt Mayer, “The Theory of Social Classes,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, XXIII: 149-67. 

7 Joel B. Montague, Jr., “Some Aspects of Class, Status, and Power Rela- 
tions in England,” Soctal Forces, XXX: 134-40. 
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of social control. It is a concept which might be useful in studying some 
of what Znaniecki calls the “large-scale problems” in sociology.* 

The question which now arises is: Using this economically based 
potential power group approach to social class, do such classes exist in 
the United States? Here, also, we may find a division of opinion. It may 
be suggested, however, that the power group or potential power group 
concept may, considering the nature of the larger society, offer a more 
fruitful approach than has the prestige-status group definition. The 
Lynds found it useful in Middletown. Mills seems to identify the busi- 
ness class and the working class in this frame of reference. Much has 
been written about organized labor and big business as power groups. 

Some would deny the existence of a working class with proletarian 
implications. The proletariat which is associated with the rise of capital- 
ism has been characterized as a free working class, largely without 
property, that lives by the sale of its labor for wages. It seems as if it 
would be difficult to deny the existence of such a class in the United 
States, even though it may have undergone what appears to be an ex- 
ternal “bourgeoisiazation.” 

We may have the most unproletarian proletariat that ever existed, 
but it is still a proletariat—-wage and most salaried workers, dependent 
upon the sale of their labor in the market and propertyless except for 
the ownership of the hollow symbols of the bourgeoisie. They have, 
during times of economic prosperity, a relatively high standard of living; 
and because of the lack of well-defined, traditional status symbols in the 
United States, they can at times, in a highly secondary society, “pass 
themselves off’ as middle class. This is a fagade made possible by the 
mass production of which they are a part. Possession of middle-class 
symbols—money to spend, relatively high social status, even prestige— 
does not, some would argue, change their established relationship to 
existing economic processes and, therefore, does not change their class. 
‘Their general economic orientation is still the same. 

It is true that only a part of the proletariat has formulated a very 
realistic conception of their class position. Only a small part of them 
subscribe to class ideology,® but being objectively in the same class situa- 
tion, all workers are potentially class conscious—a potential power 
group. 

The business class, or possibly “big business’”’ would be more accurate, 
is relatively easy to identify in our society, although there may be quib- 
bling about the lower limits of such a group. This class is composed of 


8 Florian Znaniecki, “Basic Problems of Contemporary Sociology,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, XIX: 519-24. 
* Lipset and Bendix, of. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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those whose income is derived largely from the ownership of property. 
Finding themselves in the same relationship to economic processes, mem- 
bers of this group tend to have similar economic interests and to sub- 
scribe to a common ideology. It would seem difficult to deny that this 
group wields considerable power in political and economic matters in 
the light of our knowledge of big business organizations. 

The middle class, that large group which Gretton (1919)?° pointed 
out was historically so lacking in marked characteristics or qualities that 
it could only be described as lying between two other classes, may also 
be defined in terms of power. In reference to the middle class, however, 
it is the lack of power that is significant. Mills thus considers the middle 
class as a kind of power vacuum.!! It would seem, however, that this 
large and admittedly ill-defined class can also be considered either as a 
potential power group itself or as lending its latent power under certain 
circumstances to either the working class or the big business class. 

The important factor in regard to each class in this frame of refer- 
ence is its potential for forming an action group oriented toward either 
changing the societal status quo or maintaining it. Morris Ginsberg has 
pointed out that “classes are not actual but potential groups; not in 
themselves associations, with specific functions, but they may form the 
material for associations, for example, political parties.” !? 

The question remains as to whether or not such classes form a “‘class 
system.” The connotations of system are the existence of some form of 
interaction or interdependence between parts. It would seem reasonable 
to allege the existence of such a relationship between classes. The prag- 
matic observation of the existence of, and the successes of, the capitalistic 
system would seem to verify such a relationship between classes. 

Even though classes have been defined here in what may be inter- 
preted as quasi-Marxian terms, the relationship existing between them 
in the United States cannot be defined in terms of opposition—class 
conflict—with the goal of revolutionary changes in the economic proc- 
esses or in the complete transfer of power. Rather it would appear that 
the interaction and interdependence existing between classes in this 
country could be better described as antagonistic cooperation. The ob- 
jective of these potential power groups, when and if they become action 





10 R. H. Gretton, The English Middle Class (London: G. Bell and Sons, 


Ltd., 1919), pp. 1-10. 

11 C, Wright Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951). 

12 Morris Ginsberg, Sociology (London: Oxford University Press, 1934), 
p. 163. 
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groups, is to bring about change in the sense of modification of existing 
socioeconomic arrangements, rather than to establish a new set of rela- 
tionships. !# 





18 The writer would like to point out that he too has used the term social 
class in some research reports rather loosely. When social class has been used to 
refer to occupational prestige groups, the referent has been made explicit and 
the emphasis has been on social in contradistinction to economic or political or 
just plain class. 





SOCIAL DISTANCE AND POLITICS: 
SOME SELECTED RELATIONSHIPS 


WALLACE H. BEST 
University of Maryland 


CHARLES P. SOHNER 
El Camino College 


In an earlier article the authors discussed the techniques by which 
variations of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale may be usefully applied 
to the measurement of political attitudes.! A modification of this scale 
—including 35 political, economic, racial, religious, and nationality 
groups—was found to be a valuable tool in quantifying attitudes toward 


persons in these categories. 

This article is devoted to the following purposes: (1) the identifica- 
tion of political issues most susceptible of social distance analysis, (2) 
the analysis of the relative distances toward various types of groups, and 
(3) the suggestion of additional studies in the realm of social distance 
and politics. 


POLITICAL ISSUES AND SOCIAL DISTANCE ANALYSIS 


The critical evaluation of certain groups, or the stereotyped concep- 
tions of them, may reflect political reactions in at least four important 
areas: civil liberty, economic policy, international relations, and what we 
shall call, for lack of a better term, equal opportunity. Empirically, of 
course, we have already had ample evidence of such association in the 
racial mythology of German National Socialism. But the present study 
may suggest a fruitful means for detection of the milder case in the 
interests of what Harold Lasswell has termed “preventive politics.’ 

Civil Liberty. The concept of civil liberty is here used to encompass 
substantive rights such as free speech, free press, and free assembly 
constitutionally guaranteed against government usurpation. It also 
refers, for the purposes at hand, to the exercise of the right to vote. 

Since the bitterness engendered by the Civil War became little more 
than a symbol of sectional pride, the groups whose civil liberty has been 





1 W. H. Best and C. P. Sohner, “Social Distance Methodology in the 
Measurement of Political Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Research, 40:266-70, 
March-April 1956. 

2 See Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1930), p. 197. 
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most frequently endangered have been political, not racial, religious, 
national, nor economic in character. The present study affords singularly 
striking documentation of this fact. The fifth of the seven distance cate- 
gories included on the scale used was ‘““Would allow to vote.” Of the 
thirty-five groups listed, only three elicited modal responses higher than 
the second distance category. Each of these three—communists, fascists, 
and anarchists—are clearly political groups and each received a modal 
rating of seven. The medians for these three groups are five or higher 
in every case. This is tangible evidence of a tendency to exclude from 
the suffrage ideological extremists at both ends of the political con- 
tinuum. 

The implicit majority limitation upon the scope of civil liberties does 
not necessarily mean, of course, that the subjects would also deny free- 
dom of expression to these groups. But it does indicate a political antip- 
athy that could, if widely shared and deeply felt, deny important sub- 
stantive rights as well as procedural ones to nonconformist elements in 
the political community. Superficially, at least, civil liberties of a polit- 
ical nature stand in greater jeopardy than do the rights of racial, reli- 
gious, or other minorities. 

Social distance measurement can serve as a potentially important 
technique in the identification of the out-groups whose civil rights are 
most in jeopardy. In addition, by classifying individual respondents 
according to party affiliation, age, economic status, and other factors, it 
may be possible to determine the chief sources of these restrictive in- 
fluences. 

Economic Policy. The results of this tentative study indicate that 
there is little application of social distance methodology to complex 
economic issues which hinge only upon differences of extent or degree 
in rival policy pronouncements. Whether farm price supports should be 
rigid or flexible or whether the closed shop is preferable to the union 
shop are distinctions too fine to be discerned by this technique. 

But social distance testing is capable of determining the effectiveness 
of certain emotionally laden labels often heard in acrimonious debate 
over economic matters. An attempt was made to ascertain distance atti- 
tudes toward “capitalists,” “labor unionists,” and “socialists,” with re- 
sults indicating preference in the order listed. There was little evidence 
of extreme hostility toward any of these groups, however, and modal 
responses indicate that the bonds of marriage, for example, would breach 
all obstacles of economic ideology. 





SOCIAL DISTANCE AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES Hl 


International Relations. ‘Traditionally, the social distance scale has 
been used largely for the purpose of measuring distance feelings toward 
various nationality groups. The implications of such attitudes in the area 
of foreign policy are obvious and, despite protestations of bipartisanism 
in this field, their effects upon domestic politics are just as apparent. 

One of the most notable results of our exploratory investigation was 
the relatively small effect which attitudes toward political groups mani- 
fested upon feelings toward nationality classes. Of the 35 groups listed 
on the scale, the Russians, for example, enjoyed a rank relationship of 
17, while Communists, ranking 35, were the least liked of all. There 
was even less basis for assuming that the prevalent dislike of Fascists 
has influenced attitudes toward Spaniards. Such a high degree of dis- 
crimination would seem at least somewhat heartening. 

As frequently demonstrated in racial distance studies,? our limited 
findings indicate a strong preference for Englishmen and West Euro- 


peans. 

Equal Opportunity. In general, broad attitudes expressed toward 
Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, and other minority groups which are occas- 
ionally denied social and economic opportunities are difficult to translate 
into specific opinions regarding miscegenation, fair employment prac- 
tices, restrictive housing covenants, and other concrete proposals. Yet 


these feelings, only vaguely perceived, probably determine such opinions 
to a large degree. The present study dealt not only with the general 
distance attitudes toward these groups but also, by determining the 
permissible degrees of intimacy, with whether or not the respondents 
would marry, work with, and live close to members of minority groups. 

Thus, the relationship between generalized group attitudes and 
specific matters of public policy is, in the area of equal opportunity, far 
closer than in most others. 


RELATIVE DISTANCE TOWARD GROUP TYPES 


One of the most striking conclusions which may be derived from this 
study is the relatively great antipathy toward diverse political groups as 
contrasted with that demonstrated toward nationality, religious, or 
economic groups. More “farness’”’ was recorded with regard to fascists, 
anarchists, and communists than toward any of the remaining 32 cate- 
gories. Certainly this may be viewed as a characteristic of our century, 
with the animosities that divide mankind revolving less around the 
ancient cleavages of religion, nationality, and economic status and more 
around the hostility of rival political faiths. 





3 For example, by E. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Changes in Ethnic Rela- 
tions,” American Sociological Review, 16:48-53. 
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This is an area requiring further exploration, however, because the 
heat of an approaching election campaign may have induced more heated 
responses to political groups than would have been elicited during the 
comparative calm of an electoral “off year.” 

Arranged in the order of increasing distance, feeling toward types of 
out-groups, as determined by this tentative study, are as follows: (1) 
economic, (2) national, (3) religious, (4) racial, (5) political. 


THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STUDIES 


This study, involving relatively limited N’s, requires considerable 
expansion before it can claim approximate validity. It is hoped, however, 
that it indicates the potential usefulness of the Composite Field Social 
Distance Scale in the realm of behavioral research, particularly for 
political scientists. At least, perhaps, it will provide new hypotheses for 
future testing. 

The utility of the scale would possibly be enhanced if it could be 
administered at periodic intervals to the same or comparable samples. 
This might afford some indication of the extent to which political issues 
change from one campaign to the next. A change in the rank relation- 
ship of communists and fascists, Frenchmen and Germans, or labor 
unionists and capitalists, for example, might suggest the nature and 
degree of a changed political climate. 

If respondents were divided upoon the basis of party affiliation, this 
might, in addition, serve in assessing the areas of bipartisanship, the 
intensity of disagreement, and the difficulties of political accommodation. 
The quantification of these factors, possible through statistical analysis, 
should be of particular value. 

Finally, a number of social psychologists draw politically relevant 
hypotheses about the existence of “democratic” and “authoritarian” 
personalities. One of the central components of authoritarian person- 
ality types, and one of the most easily measured, is ethnocentrism. Social 
distance methodology would seem to be well suited for such measure- 
ment and, when applied to groups of Republicans and Democrats, might 
help to determine the relationship, if any, between basic personality 
forces and political identification or affiliation. 


4 See especially Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Interaction of Psychological and 
Sociological Factors in Political Behavior,” American Political Science Review, 
46: 44-65; and T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). For a British parallel also, see R. E. Money- 
Kyrle, Psychoanalysis and Politics (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1951). 





CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The suggestion for this paper came from President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal in November 1953 for the pooling, under international auspices, 
of atomic energy units for constructive uses. Ten possible constructive 
social developments will be noted here. 

This article may be viewed as supplementary to a preceding one by 
this writer entitled “Social Implications of Atomic Energy.” In that 
discussion some of the destructive implications of atomic power were 
cited, and then it was indicated that another paper would follow that 
would deal with constructive social aspects of atomic energy. 

1. The new constructive industrial techniques made possible by 
atomic energy indicate that the working day may be shortened to a 
few hours. At least, it will not be necessary for anyone to be subject to 
many working hours daily. With appropriate changes in social organiza- 
tion, the necessities and most of the amenities of life will be possible to 
everyone. An age of plenty for all is feasible if atomic power is appro- 
priately harnessed and administered in behalf of the common good. 
Physical scientists and engineers can be depended on to develop atomic 
power extensively, but social scientists, social planners, legislators, and 
administrators will have their hands full if these new uses of atomic 
energy are to be equitably available to all classes of people. The social 
scientists and social planners will face many problems, but special insight 
and courage will be required if the legislators and administrators are 
to perform their social responsibilities adequately, even in the more 
advanced countries. 

2. The constructive uses of atomic energy may be expected to spread 
to the ends of the earth, and to the advantage of people now subject to 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. In time they can overcome economic 
underdevelopment around the world. The pooling of atomic energy 
under international auspices might literally transform the undeveloped 
nations into advanced ones. It could industrialize and raise the standards 
of living of these nations, so that freedom from want would be general- 
ly realized. It could make the desert areas of the earth bloom like the 
rose, change barren areas into fields of waving grain, and fill the bread- 
baskets now continually empty. 





1 Sociology and Social Research, 39: 190-96. 
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The realization of such goals calls for an extensive development of the 
various commissions of the United Nations and for a coordination of 
their activities. It may require an enlargement of the responsibilities of 
the United Nations in authority, in organized agencies, and in tech- 
niques, 

3. As the level of human welfare rises, changes in population may 
be expected to occur, as they have occurred in the United States with 
advances in welfare and education. Educational opportunities will 
greatly increase; death rates will decline, and birth rates may be ex- 
pected to decline especially if planned parenthood is widely extended. 
However, these advances will not in themselves remove class distinc- 
tions, or do away with racial discrimination, or cause national animosi- 
ties to decrease, or solve the cold war between economic systems. 

‘s he raising of human welfare throughout the world will be good in 
itself, but will be no panacea for all societary ills.2 It will not of itself 
change self-centered attitudes into socially minded ones. It will not in 
itself prevent quarrels, feuds, or even wars, but it will relieve some of 
the dire conditions which today aggravate and even generate fear, ill 
will, and hate. 

4. The shorter working day that is expected to follow the develop- 
ment of the constructive uses of atomic energy means a longer recrea- 
tional or amusement day. The uses of these multiplied leisure hours will 
constitute a tremendous social problem for the future.* Certain com- 
mercial interests will attempt to make money out of these millions of 
free hours in ways that will turn them into wasteful channels. More 
Monte Carlos will yield no social gain. 

On the other hand, public recreation commissions may be expected to 
develop a multiplied program of constructive play activities. Individuals 
will have the opportunity to develop hobbies and avocations, often of a 
creative nature, and as a result will experience personality growth. Not 
only may colleges increase their curricula relating to recreation and to 
the creative arts, but adult evening classes may be greatly augmented 
both by younger adults and by the “senior citizens” of every community. 

5. A shortened working day will be followed or accompanied by a 
shortening of the working years. Hence, there will be a multiplied in- 
crease in the number of “senior citizens’ and an increase of middle-aged 
citizens who will need to provide for years of unemployment, the same 
as many professional athletes now find themselves shelved athletically 
by the age of forty or under. 





2 Harry K. Girvetz, From Wealth to Welfare (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950), Chaps. IX, XIII. 

% Martin H. and Esther S. Neumeyer, Leisure and Recreation (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1949), Chaps, V-VIII. 
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There will be a large demand for part-time employment activities and 
an increase in the development of the creative arts. The need for crea- 
tive avocations, free from commercial influences, will be almost un- 
limited. 

6. Social security demands and needs will likely assume vast pro- 
portions. The load upon taxation will be staggering unless the social 
security needs can be met in some other way. If a wide extension of the 
constructive uses of atomic energy could be accompanied by a building 
up of trustfulness among the nations and a corresponding lessening of 
the cold war could take place, then a practical way out of a serious 
dilemma would be at hand. As the billions now spent annually for 
‘military defense decreased, there would be billions available for in- 
creased social security needs, without increasing the taxation rates. But 
the problems of building trustworthiness between the nations and of 
lessening the cold war involve distinct difficulties that call for special 
analyses and procedures. : 

7. Another result of the extended use of atomic energy will be in’ 
creased speed in transportation of both persons and goods. But many 
persons will question whether increased speed “will be worth the 
candle.” Wil! the values in increased speed more than balance the multi- 
plied wear and tear upon the already overstrained nervous systems of 
countless people? Is there any proof that personal and social values will 
be proportionately benefited by supersonic speeds? Of what use will be a 
trip around the world in seven days, or in seven hours, if one sees 
nothing but the invisible stratosphere ? 

8. A far-reaching increase in travel opportunities is on the horizon 
of the atomic age. Here the constructive possibilities are stupendous. 
Everyone will be able not only “to go places and see things’ but to meet 
peoples of several cultures different from his own. He will be able to 
rise above the provincial outlook which many millions seem to enjoy 
today. He will be able to view his own nation, no matter which one 
that may be, as an outsider might do and in a more or less objective way. 
However, he will need a welfare motivation, or he may use his travel 
opportunities to take advantage of other peoples, or to look at them from 
a “holier than thou” viewpoint.* 

Not only may increased travel enlarge a person’s cultural sphere, 
but it, together with related opportunities for study, could ultimately 
lead to the rise of a well-rounded world culture. Within this natural 
framework would be a prominent place for racial and religious and na- 
tional cultures, each developing its own merits and at the same time 





4 This problem was discussed by the author in “Student Travelways,” 
Sociology and Soctal Research, 37: 403-07. 
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contributing to the larger world culture as a distinct expanding entity, 
keeping in stride, as it were, with what might be called an expanding 
social universe. 

9. Nuclear-driven ships may be expected to be numerous soon.* It 
will take much longer to utilize nuclear energy in the driving of auto- 
mobiles, at least until the shielding problem has been solved. When the 
need for “fifteen-ton shields to protect human beings from the deadly 
gamma rays” has been solved, the possible uses of atomic energy will 

“stagger the imagination. For example, when by atomic means limitless 
supplies of fresh water can be distilled from the ocean at various points 
for five cents a ton, the deserts of the world can be transformed into 
gardens, orchards, corn and wheat fields, and the population pressure 
in scores of countries solved for years. Another example is suggested 
whereby the vast heat produced in nuclear chain reactions may be used 
to set up “artificial suns” that will thaw out whole sections of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, keep them uniformly warm, and make them 
inhabitable by millions of people. Probably no one today has the slightest 
idea of the uses to which nuclear energy will be put a century hence. 

10. Atomic piles with uranium bases for producing radioisotopes 
have been used in medical science for a number of years. Since 1947 the 
United States has been producing isotopes on a large scale for experi- 
ments in medicine, agriculture, and the physical sciences generally. 
Other countries are also producing isotopes. Isotopes are now available 
for use in hospitals and research centers. The number of different iso- 
topes for use in scientific research long ago passed the 100 mark.® Their 
uses as “tracers” in an animal’s body and through chemical and mechan- 
ical processes will serve many important purposes. The implication of 
isotope developments is that many diseases now baffling to medical sci- 
ence will be conquered. The health of people generally will take on new 
dimensions, but other developments of a spiritual and personal control 
nature will be required if the happiness of people is to be greatly aug- 
mented. 

All the foregoing developments, however, would be chiefly of a ma- 
terial and physical nature of society. They could double or treble the 
world’s population until there might be “‘standing room only’? through- 
out the world. But what then? 

If increased material welfare and health and increased populations 
mean more competition and more vicious competition, what has been 
gained? Such results of the socially constructive uses of atomic energy 


5 “Nuclear Reactors: Three Kinds and Three Costs,” Fortune, 47 :146-47. 
6 P. C. Aebersold, “Isotopes—Their Distribution and Use,” Scientific Month- 
\ 
ly, 69:349-59. 
7 To use the title of E. A. Ross’ book Standing Room Only. 
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could call forth the devastating uses of atomic energy, and all would be 


lost. An increase in the socially constructive uses of atomic energy need 


not necessarily point in the direction of human destruction, not if it can 
take place within a framework of an adequate global law, a world-wide 
unified morality, a global common sense, and a global mindedness on the 
part of all persons and nations who participate in social control. 
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PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Loyola University, Los Angeles. Father Alexander Humphres, S.J., 
professor of sociology, spoke recently to the research seminar at the 
University of Southern California on the topic “New Dubliners: The 
Effects of Urbanization on Family Structure in Ireland.” 

University of California, Los Angeles. ‘Twenty-five leaders in educa- 
tion and civic life from the United States and an equal number from the 
free countries of Asia will be invited to attend an International Work- 
shop on Human Relations in the Pacific Area at UCLA, June 20 
through July 26, 1956. The workshop will be under the direction of 
Dr. Stewart G. Cole, Educational Director, The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Inc. 

University of Oregon. A special research training seminar will be 
conducted during the 1956 summer session. Professor Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., of Cornell University will conduct the seminar. It is 
designed to give participants detailed experience in all aspects of 
empirical research from the start to the finish of a study. The Social 
Science Research Council is cooperating by providing some financial 
support for this experiment in graduate education. Admission will be by 
application only. 

University of Southern California. ‘he Dryden Press has published 
the Second Edition of Analyzing Social Problems by John E. Nordskog, 
Edward C. McDonagh, and Melvin J. Vincent. This edition has been 
so thoroughly revised and repatterned as to be virtually a new book. ... 
Dr. Robert A. Ellis has been asked to deliver a paper at the national 
meeting of the American Sociological Society in Detroit on the subject 
“Class Awareness and Social Relationships.”” Dr. Harvey Locke par- 
ticipated in a workshop on “Problems of Family Diagnosis’’ at the an- 
nual meetings of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, March 17, 
in New York City. There were twenty members on the panel, about 
equally divided between psychiatrists and social scientists. The emphasis 
was on how to study the emotionally disturbed member of the family 
within the total family relationship. Dr. Edward C. McDonagh has 
been selected by the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
and the universities of Gothenburg and Lund to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor in Sweden, with financial support provided from one of the fifty 
grants of the State Department. 

State College of Washington. Dr. Paul Honigsheim is visiting lec- 
turer in sociology, Spring Semester, 1956. William M. Masters, of the 
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University of Michigan, has been appointed instructor in anthropology. 
Dr. Paul Landis has returned from a sabbatical leave during which 
time he traveled around the world studying population and family 
patterns. Dr. T. H. Kennedy has resumed his duties as associate dean 
and professor of sociology after returning from sabbatical leave which 
was spent in South Africa studying race problems. Dr. John D. Lilly- 
white has returned from a Ford Foundation Fellowship at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research and the University of Chicago. Dr. Ivan Nye, 
director of the Sociological Research Laboratory, has issued a pre- 
liminary report on the Columbia Basis Tri-City Study. Dr. James Short 
is completing research in juvenile delinquency under a Social Science 
Research grant. Dr. Joel B. Montague, Jr., is continuing studies in 
national character and social class begun while on leave at the London 
School of Economics. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


A SOLOMON ISLAND SOCIETY. KINSHIP AND LEADERSHIP 
AMONG THE SIUAI OF BOUGAINVILLE. By Douglas L. Oliver. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. xxii-+-535. 


A survey of Siuai life is presented first, describing the cultural and 
physical adaptation, characteristic beliefs about nature and man, and the 
nature of elementary social units differentiated as groups, gatherings, or 
aggregates. Tribal and matrilineal units are explained and applied in 
the several chapters discussing the social relations and practices that have 
been institutionalized among the Siuai people. Households, the signifi- 
cance »f the nuclear family, the composition and activities of hamlets, 
institutional aspects of kin relations and personal or group associations 
—these constitute the major topics in this section. Leadership traits and 
functions are considered in the next group of chapters, with emphasis on 
accumulating capital, acquiring wealth and status or prestige, the 
privileges and responsibilities associated with leadership in regular group 
life or in warfare, also in religious or economic roles. 

This study serves as an excellent source for data regarding primitive 
social institutions and their counterparts in group organization, The 
cultural patterns of the Siuai people remain relatively intact; the in- 
fluence of contact with other cultures or peoples appears to be very 
nominal. Since the author stresses kinship and forms of social organiza- 
tion rather than material culture, sociologists will find this work 
valuable for its objective treatment of the factors that make for social 
structuring and control in a preliterate society. J-E.N. 
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MOLDING SOCIETY TO MAN. Israel’s New Adventure in Cooperation. 
By Esther Tauber. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1955, pp. 151. 


This slender volume is an attempt to tell the sociological epic of a 
young nation, particularly the people’s story of the settlements which 
constitute a new social movement, the Kibbutz, which became an agrar- 
ian revolution—the story of the collective versus the individual, with one 
chapter only being devoted to “Urban Cooperation.”’ So much has gone 
into the making of this newest pioneer state—historical conditions, social 
factors, vision, idealism, courage, and heroic sacrifice, all of which ulti- 
mately fused and created the modern Jewish State, where a new social 
order is being welded out of contrasting cultural background—that one 
almost doubts the author’s adequate presentation in as small] a space as 
this book. However, she not only has accomplished her task without 
becoming superficial in context, she also has appended notes for further 
reading, particularly in areas of sociology generally unavailable or un- 
familiar to American sociologists, such as Horovitz, Hinden, Soskin, 
Ben Yissakhar, H. Eilfisher, Noah Malkosh, J. Brostoff, and Lionel 
Feitelberg. HANS A. ILLING 


THE LAW OF PRIMITIVE MAN. A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 
LEGAL DYNAMICS. By E. Adamson Hoebel. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954, pp. 357. 


‘The nature and ‘tioning of law, whether of primitive or higher 
cultural level, are too ittle known, and this work is a splendid contri- 
bution to a specialized area of literature concerning the functional 
nature of law. The method used is that of comparing anthropological 
data, noting the nature and functions of law in primitive societies. 
Primitive law-ways are reviewed for seven societies: the Eskimo; the 
Ifugao; the Comanche, Kiowa, and Cheyenne representing Plains 
Indian law; the Trobriand Islanders; and the Ashanti. A synthesis and 
interpretation is given, showing the interrelationships of religion, magic, 
and law. The functions of law revealed in primitive practices—to define 
relationships among the members of a society, to allocate authority and 
the exercise of appropriate sanctions, to dispose of trouble cases as they 
arise, and to maintain adaptability in social relations as the conditions 
of life change, and other aspects of law as an institution—provide an 
approach for understanding the functions of law as developed in cul- 
turally advanced societies. The study closes with a statement of the 
trend of the law. The author’s objectivity in his analysis and inter- 
pretation deserves mention, and there is an excellent bibliography. 

J-E.N. 
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HOW FAR THE PROMISED LAND. By Walter White. Foreword by 
Ralph J. Bunche. New York: The Viking Press, 1955, pp. xii-+-244. 


Hailed as the author’s best book, this “testament of progress in race 
relations by a lifetime fighter in the cause” describes the progress that 
the Negro has made in the United States during the past several dec- 
ades in his journey toward the promised land of equal rights with 
white people. Mr. White takes up one field after another in which the 
Negro has been struggling forward in search of liberty, such as obtaining 
the right to vote and integration in the armed services, in employment, 
in housing, in transportation carriers, in labor unions, in churches, in the 
press and movies. A great many experiences are described in detail that 
show how the Negro has advanced toward equal rights in each of the 
above-mentioned aspects of American life. 

The book gives an account of the role played by the NAACP since it 
was organized in 1909 and by other organizations in securing equal 
rights for the Negro and in offsetting “the half-truths, misconceptions, 
and outright falsehoods about the Negro’s place in American life that 
are current all over the world.” It is explained that the Negro in the 
United States has rejected communism, barring a few exceptions, be- 
cause “we don’t want to shift to another kind of dictatorship just as 
we're getting rid of the one from which we’ve suffered all these genera- 
tions here in America.” 

The book is in part an excellent supplementary document to the 
author’s autobiography (4 Man Called White). It is written with the 
author’s customary frankness, his insight into the problems of race 
conflict and adjustment, his world-wide outlook, his kindly spirit, and 
his hopefulness that perhaps full equal rights will be won by the Negro 
in the United States by 1963, the centennial of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation. E.S.B. 


HISTORY OF THE CROATIAN PEOPLE. Volume I. By Francis R. 
Preveden. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xii-+-134. 


This initial volume deals with the prehistory of the Croatians, the 
influence on them of Roman life and architecture and of Byzantine art 
and civilization, the invasion of the Turks and Islamic faith, and the 
early political dynasties. Most striking are the 64 pages of excellent 
photographs of the early life and development of the Croatians until 
1397 A.D. Two maps are included. 
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THE VIRGINIA TRADITION. By Marshall W. Fishwich. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. 111. 


A good deal of the tradition that belongs to Virginia is brought to 
current attention. The unique aspects of Virginia’s past are described. 
Her tradition is defined as the Virginia that was, that ought to have 
been, that is, and that might have been. Regarding racial segregation 
the author conveys the impression that Virginia is not going “to be 
rushed into a policy of integration.” 


PAPA MARRIED A MORMON. By John D. Fitzgerald. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. x-+-298. 


The author promised his mother before her death that he would write 
a true story about the Mormons as the Fitzgerald family knew them. 
The story is written from personal recollections as well as newspaper 
clippings, family letters, and diaries. His judicious use of “poetic license” 
contributes much to a fascinating story. The scene is a boom town on 
the Western frontier in Utah; the time, the 1880’s. The author’s 
Catholic father and Mormon mother are happily married. Colorful 
in-laws and out-laws merit frequent attention. The result is that rarely 
a dull moment occurs in the fast-moving narrative of the happy Fitz- 
gerald clan in the midst of the stresses and strains, joys and sorrows 
common to family life on the Western frontier. 

The problems of this interfaith marriage began when “Papa” met 
“Mama.” She was a Mormon from the West and he a Catholic from 
the East. From the moment they met, her family discouraged him from 
visiting her. ‘‘Papa’s” persistence arose from the fact that from the 
moment they met, he knew “he was looking at the one girl in this world 
his mother had often told him he would someday meet.” 

The author makes no direct attempt to explain the success of his 
parents’ interfaith marriage. His story does reflect the maturity of two 
persons strongly attracted to each other in a relationship starting with 
“love at first sight’ and growing with each passing year. Tolerance for 
each other’s religion is shown in the Sunday evening gatherings at the 
Fitzgerald home when members of various religious groups (Catholic, 
Mormon, Protestant, and Jew) sang and worshiped together. This is 
the story of a home where emphasis was placed on the common denom- 
inators of religion and where love, tolerance, and a permissive atmos- 
phere fostered the successful application of basic Christian principles to 
the benefit, happiness, and welfare of all. 

WILHAM E. HARTMAN 
Long Beach State College 
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MINORITY GROUPS: SEGREGATION AND INTEGRATION. By Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work (Editorial Committee). New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. x+-110. 


The papers included in this book were selected from manuscripts pre- 
sented at the 1955 Annual Forum of the National Conference of Social 
Work. These papers were published with the expectation that they “will 
help to show the interrelationships of segregation, desegregation, and 
integration, and to emphasize the fact that these problems are not re- 
stricted to one minority group.” 

Throughout the book the authors point out the various criteria that 
have been used in defining groups as socially different. Among these are 
race, ethnic connection, economic status, and length of residence in a 
geographic area. Regardless of the criteria used, when groups are defined 
as socially different there is a tendency for them to be segregated. This 
brings about the need for plans and programs that will serve to de- 
segregate and to initiate the process of integration. 

The papers presented illustrate that the problems confronted in the 
processes of desegregation and integration are similar, no matter what 
criteria had been used to segregate. They suggest that a similar program 
might be of value in bringing about desegregation and integration among 
various groups. Also, some of the techniques that have been used in 
attempts to desegregate are described. ‘his book should be of interest to 
all persons interested in the present program of desegregation and inte- 
gration. 

EUGENE S. RICHARDS 
Texas Southern University 
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COMPARATIVE SURVEY ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Part IV. 
“Asia and the Far East,” prepared by Katayun H. Cama. New York: 
United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Division of Social Welfare, 
1953, pp. vi+123. Part V. “Middle East,” prepared by Shakir El-Ani and 
Saadi Bississo. New York: United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 
Division of Social Welfare, 1953, pp. vii +80. 


These two volumes complete the series of studies of delinquency 
throughout the world. The first part dealt with “North America,” 
which was followed by reports on “Latin America,” “Europe,” “Asia 
and the Far East,” and the “Middle East.’ Each report was designed 
to describe and appraise the existing practices in the treatment of delin- 
quents and the preventive programs in the nations covered by the survey. 
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The conditions of delinquency described in the last two reports are not 
well known. Hence, these volumes are of special importance. Part IV is 
limited to Burma, Ceylon, India, Japan, Pakistan, Philippines, and 
Thailand. Part V covers the countries of the Middle East and Near 
East region, viz., Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, and Yemen. 

‘These surveys show that there is no uniformity in the laws of the 
different countries of the regions covered by the survey with respect to 
age limits for juvenile offenders, definitions of what constitutes delin- 
quency, courts and administrative bodies with jurisdiction over juveniles, 
treatment of offenders, preventive programs, and regional characteristics. 
However, in most countries juvenile delinquency is on the increase, the 
people (at least the leaders who must deal with the problem) are be- 
coming keenly alive to the alarming rise in the incidence of law viola- 
tions by juveniles, and serious efforts are being made to meet the chal- 
lenge by replacing, or taking steps to replace, old outmoded laws and 
machinery by new and more progressive ones. Considerable attention is 
given in these reports to juvenile courts and administrative bodies with 


jurisdiction over juveniles, The various countries described have not 


made uniform progress in instituting juvenile court procedures, proba- 
tion services, institutional treatment, and community programs designed 
to meet the new problem created by the increase in law violations and 
other behavior problems of juveniles. M.H.N. 


THE BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. By Jack Bailey. London: 
Hutchinson's University Library, 1955, pp. 178. 


With remarkable succinctness, clarity, and objectivity, the author 
surveys the British cooperative movement from its beginnings in the 
first half of the nineteenth century to the present. It covers the retail 
societies, the wholesales, the copartnership societies, the agricultural 
cooperatives, the Cooperative Party, cooperative employees, cooperative 
education, and the International Cooperative Alliance. 

The concluding chapter on cooperative problems is all too brief, but 
it constitutes a stimulating introduction to a discussion of problems. 
The closing emphasis is on a high note, on the most significant aspect 
the 
material expression of a social faith”; it cannot survive “by trade alone.” 
The cooperative movement requires the support of members whose 
loyalty springs from an awareness of a deep human purpose and “the 
leadership of men and women who see in it the outward sign of an in- 
ward and invisible faith.” E.S.B. 


ae 


of the cooperative movement, that is, on cooperative business as 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. An Inquiry into the Science of 
Human Relations. Revised Edition. By Stuart Chase. In consultation 
with Edmund de S. Brunner. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956, pp. 
xii-+327. 


The author has had considerable success in popularizing the findings 
of the social sciences and has deservedly won a wide audience. In this 
revision of one of his best books he reports that about one third is new, 
dealing with the results of social research that have been made known 
since the first edition was prepared. Another third is extensively edited, 
and a third remains substantially unchanged. He concludes with an 
important challenge: ‘““What can be a greater life work than extending 
the boundaries of the science of man?” 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT SWORDS. By Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955, pp. 242. 


This brief history of the Salvation Army in the United States is valu- 
able not only to the church historian and the general reader but also to 
the sociologist interested in the sociology of religion or the history of 
social movements. Unlike the “sect” in the classic formulation of reli- 
gious development by Max Weber and Liston Pope, the Salvation Army 
seems to have been started without bitterness or rejection of the estab- 
lished churches, but rather as a supplementary means of reaching the 
poor, the friendless, and often hopeless ‘unchurched’ element in modern 
urban society. In this respect it started more like the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. It began as a totalitarian religious dictatorship organiza- 
tionally and was only partly changed after many crises in 1929. It had 


an important part in social experimentation and made contributions to 
the field of social work. Completely rejected by organized society at 
first, it later enjoyed the support of the highest social and _ political 
leaders in the land. Working with drunkards, it was a force against 
liquor. It is an interesting comment on prohibition days that it had to 
close its work for alcoholics during prohibition for lack of patrons, but 


opened it again later after repeal—rather a different version of history 
than often heard. 

Journalistic in style and laudatory in its treatment of the colorful 
Booth “dynasty,” which had control of the Army for more than half a 
century, it is nonetheless an extremely interesting case study of a reli- 


’ 


gious and social movement. 
SAMUEL H. LEGER 
George Pepperdine College 
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NEW FRONTIERS OF RURAL AMERICA. By Margery W. Steer. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. 48. 


Among the topics discussed are these: the values of rural life, a course 
in community living, the role of the newspaper, the education of the 
farmer. Cooperatives are defined as a “technique by which people, work- 
ing together, can secure for themselves and their neighbors more of this 
world’s goods plus the intangible satisfactions of fellowship in a group 
which is devoted to a cause.” In cooperatives “‘the dictatorship of the 
dollar is not recognized.” They give invested money “a fair but limited 
rate of interest’ and they preclude “speculation, gambling, and shrewd 
schemes to secure something for nothing.” Moreover, they outlaw 
“coercion, discrimination, usury, profiteering, shoddy products, and 
dishonest practice’ and, at the same time, are built on “a fundamental 
psychological need of the individual, namely, that he work with rather 
than against his fellowman.” It is concluded that “the new frontiers of 
rural America lie largely in the field of education” that will provide 
ways for encouraging a participating citizenship in community life. 

E.S.B. 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS. A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and 
Administrators. By Margaret E. Bennett. Supplemented by A Human 
Relations Program by Celia F. Johnson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1955, pp. xi+-411. 


This book meets a real need for an adequate discussion of the possible 
methods of using group activities and member participation for coun- 
seling. Guidance is presented as a “universal need”’ and is defined as all 
those services that contribute to the individual’s understanding of him- 
self—his attitudes, interests, abilities, his physical, mental, and social 
maturity, and also his personal and social needs for optimum develop- 
ment, achievement, and life adjustment. It includes services that help 
each individual not only to gain self-understanding but also to develop 
skill in self-direction (a) in establishing suitable personal, educational, 
and vocational goals, (b) in planning desirable ways of pursuing these 
goals, and (c) in developing standards of value consistent with his life 
goals, so that he will be provided with criteria for the choice of experi- 
ences. The achievement of self-discovery, self-direction, and adjustment 
is a continuing process. 

Certainly the above statement is most inclusive! Individual interviews 
and group guidance are supplemental to each other in the process. 


Sources of group guidance and practice in various fields are discussed. 
These areas include social work, medicine and psychiatry, religious and 
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secular education, and personnel work, Research studies of guidance 
are reviewed and are related to various ages—childhood, youth, adult- 
hood, and maturity (older ages). Illustrations reveal various techniques. 
Included in the volume is a valuable supplement, “A Human Relations 
Program” by Celia F. Johnson, which recounts the experiences of a 
group of primary children in connection with a school project in Pasa- 
dena (Calif.), designated as “Scratchfoot Ranch.” 

The book is written in excellent academic style. Each chapter is 
briefly summarized, leading logically into the succeeding one, and is 
followed by an up-to-date bibliography. Dr. Bennett, who is psychologist 
at Pasadena City College, has made an important contribution to a field 
which has sometimes seemed nebulous and uncertain both in definition 
and in procedures. It is a work that will interest educators seeking a 
clearer definition of the “learning process” and practical techniques for 
the classroom. Besides, it will inform students of human relations of the 
relation between group guidance and the educational process. 

Ideal qualifications of personnel in a group guidance program are out- 
lined, but the question of discovering adequate personnel as to both 
training and personality requirements is still an unsolved problem. Some 
suggestions are offered, but the author recognizes the difficulties of 
securing suitable staff for a specific program of group guidance. 

B.A.MCC. 


CRIME, COURTS, AND PROBATION. By Charles Lionel Chute and 
Marjorie Bell. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956, pp. xv-+-268. 


An authoritative and intimate account of probation pioneers and 
leaders is the distinctive feature of this book. Roscoe Pound’s introduc- 
tion emphasizes the key role of Charles L. Chute in the state and na- 
tional development of probation. Following eight years as secretary of 
the New York State Probation Commission, in 1921 he set out to 
organize the National Probation Association and served as its executive 
director until retirement in 1948. The book was partially completed at 
his death in 1953. Final writing was done by Marjorie Bell, for twenty 
years assistant director of the Association. 

Seven chapters trace probation from its British sources to John 
Augustus in Boston, to Massachusetts, to other states, and finally to the 
adoption of a federal probation system and the development of the na- 
tional professional association. The next six chapters are entitled “Pre- 
Sentence Investigation,” “Selection for Probation,” ‘Counselor and 
Probationer,” “Structure and Process,” “Probation in the Juvenile 
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Court,” and “Probation Progress.” The final chapter was written by 
Judge Louis Goldstein of Kings County Court, Brooklyn, and is called 
“My Six Probationers.” 

The book’s outstanding “new” element is the prominent use of the 
term counselor in place of officer. Judge Goldstein’s account adds 
interest and insight. J. WALTER COBB 


A SOCIAL PROFILE OF DETROIT: 1955. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Detroit Area Study, Institute for Social Research, 1956, pp. 46. 


The main aim of this study was “to gain a better understanding of the 
behavior of the family in a large metropolitan community.” Interviews 
were made in 958 Detroit area dwellings (1954-55), and the findings 
are considered as “being representative of the adult population of metro- 
politan Detroit.”” Among other things, it was found that in 1954 about 
87 per cent of the homes in Detroit had television sets as compared with 
25 per cent in 1950. Two thirds of the wives reported that watching 
television is “one of the two most common ways in which they spend 
their spare time.” The kin group is “continuing to play an important 
part in the life of the metropolitan family.” A.R.R. 


ESSAYS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By David Greenwood. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. 76. 


In this booklet the author, a British student of the sociology of the 
family, finds Alfred Kinsey’s ideology faulty. He cannot conceive of “a 
state of society working entirely according to Kinsey’s frame of refer- 
ence.” Such a society would be “devoid of all ethical and even intel- 
lectual considerations—all of which are obviously non-mammalian.” In 
the concluding essay on “‘the concept of personality,” some of the theories 
of Talcott Parsons are examined. The Foreword is written by Svend 
Riemer. 


FLINT AND MICHIGAN. A Study in Interdependence. By Thelma F. 
Batten. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1955, pp. 61. 


This unique study deals with the dependence of “a center’ on the 
area outside the center. The influence of any one area on “a second can 
be measured by the flow of traffic from the second to the first.”” By find- 
ing “the relative number of auto driver trips per thousand residents of 
one area to another,” it is claimed that “any intersection of an incoming 
with an outgoing curve indicates a point of equal dependence.” This 


point of equal dependency between the city of Flint and the outlying 
area was “found to be approximately 30 miles from the center of Flint.” 
E.S.B. 
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“MR. CALIFORNIA,” AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROCKWELL D. HUNT. 
San Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 1956, pp. 380. 


This autobiography is an interesting study in leadership by a leader. 
It is the story of an educational leader whose influence has been force- 
fully felt throughout his many years as a teacher, a writer, and an 
administrator. The author is a California historian who was born in 
California only eighteen years after California became a state in 1850 
and who writes well about many of the leaders in the state, partly be- 
cause he has known so many of them personally. In this book a leader 
discusses clearly the traits of leaders who have come within the purview 
of his own penetrating observations. 

This autobiography offers the reader many interesting notes regarding 
events of nation-wide and world-wide importance. Having traveled 
widely, even around the world, literally with notebook and pencil in 
hand, and being ever sensitive to the social meanings of those aspects 
of life in which he has participated and observed, the author makes a 
large number of significant interpretations of a broadly human nature. 
The book reveals how the spirit of democracy, the uncompromising 
moral character, the religious motivation of the author have played 
dynamic roles in producing a highly respected California leader. 

This is no autobiography to be read hastily and shelved, nor is it to 
be read slowly and put aside. It is one to be read more than once, for new 
meanings emerge with each reading. Moreover, one does not feel that it 
is a swan song of an octogenarian (it was written in the author’s 88th 
year), but a glowing introduction to further productive writing that is 
to follow, a call to the reader to be up and at it and to live anew. 

E.S.B. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE. By William F. Drummond, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1955, pp. x-+132. , 


The author makes his analysis of social justice on the basis of papal 
encyclicals and Thomistic concepts, arriving at the conclusion that social 
justice is to be identified with “the stewardship of wealth.” It is “a 
special species of justice’’ which requires that even privately owned 
material goods ‘‘shall serve the common ends of all men.’”’ Applications 
of the concept of social justice are made in relation to the ownership 
of property, wage rates, standards of living, stock market speculation. 
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In connection with speculation on the stock market, for example, the 
author suggests that “the morality of a concrete act of speculation, 
therefore, turns first of all on the type of person who speculates,” and 
that “speculation on the part of the general public, with no knowledge 
of the market, looking for ‘easy gains’ from the variation of quoted 
prices, can be justified with difficulty, if at all.’”’ The book is a contribu- 
tion to social thought from the Catholic viewpoint. A.R.R. 


THE TELEVISION-RADIO AUDIENCE AND RELIGION. By Everett 
C, Parker, David W. Barry, and Dallas W. Smythe. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, pp. xx +-464. 


The rapidity with which American children and a large proportion 
of adults have seized upon television as a means of entertainment, and to 
some extent enlightenment, has led to numerous public statements re- 
garding its possible impact, including the dangers of certain types of 
programs. Few authentic studies of the social impact of television and 
radio have been made. The volume under review represents a serious 
attempt to understand the effects of religious broadcasts over both tele- 
vision and radio. The New Haven Metropolitan Area (the city and 
five adjoining suburbs) was the locus of the study conducted by the 
Communication Research Project under the joint sponsorship of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of 
Churches and the Yale Divinity School. In addition to the authors of 
the report, Dean Listen Pope acted as chairman of the Project’s adminis- 
trative committee, A. B. Hollingshead granted access to the 5 per cent 
sample of families used as the basis of the television and radio research 
and was one of the consultants, a research staff gathered the data, and 
a number of persons acted as advisers. 

The first part of the report gives a description of “Metropolitan New 
Haven, Its People and Its Religious Practices,” which provides a back- 
ground for the understanding of the data obtained by interviews. The 
history of New Haven, the types of people including the composition and 
stratification of the population, the Protestant churches and the “un- 
churched” are described, and then follows a statement of the views and 
actions of the religious broadcasters and the content of selected religious 
programs. 

The main portion of the report deals with the television-radio audi- 
ence of the area, including the number of families owning radio and 
television sets, the available programs, radio listening and television 
viewing by types of programs, the program types associated with social 
class and religious affiliation, and the extent of interest in religious 
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broadcasts. Besides the more general aspects of the television-radio 
audience, the investigators were interested in what is designated as 
“depth” analysis of the needs and values of the public in relation to 
religious television and radio programs. The families chosen for the 
depth interviews did not constitute a subsample of the 5 per cent sample 
of the larger study, but the group selected for this purpose represented 
some of the principal culture variables relevant to the purpose of the 
study. The aim was to ascertain the interests and preoccupations, the 
personality traits and types of persons, in relation to religious programs. 

The investigators were especially interested in factual answers to 
questions pertaining to the composition of the television-radio audience; 
the reactions to such popular religious broadcasters as Norman Vincent 
Peale, Fulton J. Sheen, Ralph Sockman, and Charles E. Fuller; the 
religious, economic, and social backgrounds of the television-radio audi- 
ence; the emphases and methods of religious broadcasters; what the 
ministers think of the various types of programs; and the future of 
religious broadcasting, including information useful for policy formatie~ 
and a strategy of broadcasting religious programs. M.H.N. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. Second Edition. By Paul M. A, Line- 
barger. Washington: Combat Forces Press, 1954, pp. xv+-318. 


The new edition of this excellent treatise brings to the reader some 
revisions in the thinking of the author as affected by the Korean War 
and the events of the “cold war” situations in the world since 1946. 
The new Part IV, entitled “Psychological Warfare after World War 
II,” discusses the cold war, along with the seven small wars (Korea, 
Indochina, Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, Israeli, India-Pakistan), 
strategic international information operations, and research and develop- 
ment of psychological warfare. Several interesting comments, growing 
out of the author’s field experiences, are: ‘““The West has lost a lot of 
the Cold War in Asia because the Communist side could be joined and 
the Western side could not be joined.” “In the battle of the possibilities 
the PsyWar of the Western powers has been weak, high-pitched and 
uncertain while the insistence of the Communist themes has been as 
monotonous and hypnotic as a jungle drum.” At the end, a kind of 
optimistic note on the whole situation is sounded—the ‘American people, 
despite their occasional shortcomings in matters of racial tolerance, 
political freedom, and economic injustice will in the long run be solidly 
ranged behind whatever policies seem to promise equality, prosperity, 
and freedom for all mankind.” PsyWar has become “an existing art,” 
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and in this book its importance and significance are pointed at every 
American who may wish to know what his government is doing about 
it and what it should be doing about it even in the face of the limita- 
tions which a democratic government faces when engaging in it. 

M.J.V. 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GEORGE HERBERT MEAD. Edited 
by Anselm Strauss. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956, 
pp. xvi+-296. 


This brings together from three books (published posthumously) 
containing essays by Mead, and from related sources, the essence of 
Mead’s ideas which might come under the heading of social psychology, 
with an emphasis on such specific topics as how we become selves, the 
social act, the gesture and its meaning, the symbol, language, the 
“generalized other.” The editor contends in his Introduction that Mead 
“offers us not so much specific hypotheses, or even, a theory, as a rather 
abstract frame of reference,’ and that Mead’s social psychology is 
dominated by the theme of “the rise and function of socially reflexive 
behavior.” 

The book is a convenient reference work for sociologists interested in 
Mead’s social psychology, but the student will need to read very slowly 


if he is to do justice to Mead’s contributions to the specific topics listed 


in the preceding paragraph of this review. Despite the editor’s doubt, it 
may still be possible for some advanced students in social psychology to 
frame a number of Mead’s ideas in the form of hypotheses for testing 
purposes. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. By William O. Stanley, 
B. Othanel Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, and Archibald W. Anderson. New 
York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1955, pp. 638. 


With the publication of this book, a superior collection of readings 
has been made available for students in educational sociology. These 
readings are organized around 113 topics and are introduced briefly by a 
textual statement by the editors. Sufficient balance between readings and 
textual comment has been achieved to make this book the sole text for 
the course. Most of the readings are from recognized authorities in the 
social sciences and should prove both challenging and readable to college 
students. The first sections of the book stress the organization of society, 
whereas the latter sections document the problems of the school, especial- 
ly social classes, ethnic groups, pressure groups, and democratic govern- 


ment 
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Some readers may desire a closer blending of educational theory with 
the sociological knowledge presented ; however, this can be achieved in 
many cases by the instructor through lecture and class discussion. ‘The 
impact of mass media on the child has been omitted as a distinct prob- 
lem, probably the result of space ‘limitation and publishing costs. The 
over-all judgment of this text is that it is destined to be widely used 
because of its balance of subject matter, readability, and attractive 
format. E.C.M. 


THE 1950 CENSUSES—HOW THEY WERE TAKEN. Procedural Studies 
of the 1950 Censuses, No. 2: Population, Housing, Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Drainage. Prepared in the Office of the Assistant Director for Statistical 
Standards of the Statistical Reports Division, under the supervision of 
Morris B. Ullman. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce, 1955, pp. x +222. 


All users of census data will find this description of how the censuses 
are taken of great value in understanding and appraising census reports. 
The report gives a summary description of the preparation necessary 
for the enumeration; the definition of geographic areas; the organiza- 
tion of the field work; steps preliminary to the processing procedure; 
the editing, coding, and tabulating of the data; and the publication of 
the results. The items on the questionnaires dealing with population, 
housing, and agriculture are presented in detail. In the appendixes are 
found the main data collection forms, the punch cards used and the 
summary outline of tabulations, the description of the publications of 
the 1950 censuses, and related items. The tables, figures, and illustra- 
tions present sample exhibits of the major forms used, and the docu- 
ment also describes the methods of gathering and preparing the data of 
the census reports. M.H.N. 


TRENDS IN HUMAN RELATIONS RESEARCH. By Charles Winich. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1955, pp. 48. 


Within a limited compass, the author, assisted by G. Shapiro, has 
done a splendid piece of work in giving brief summaries of the research 
studies which have been conducted under the auspices of the Sigmund 
Livingston Fellowships, established in 1947 in honor of Sigmund 
Livingston, founder of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 
“Human relations” is viewed in terms of those applications of social 
science which have “ameliorative goals.” The “Fellowship” studies deal 
chiefly with ethnic, racial, and religious questions, but not in an isolated 


sense. The emphasis is on a social problem as an aspect of intergroup 
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relations. The Fellowship studies are treated in this report under three 
headings: psychological interpretations of prejudice as a function of 
personality; the group, cultural, and institutional nexus of intergroup 
behavior; and advances in research design. An underlying question is 
suggested by the statement that it is not enough to do as at present, 
namely, to add psychological findings and sociological findings. An in- 
tegration all along the way from determining the research design to 
conducting the research and to arriving at findings is needed. 
E.S.B. 


MONEY AND MOTIVATION. By William Foote Whyte. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xiv +268. 


Men, money, machines, morale, and motivation—these, according to 
industrial relations expert William F. Whyte, are the five M’s of 
factory life. Accordingly, he sets out to demonstrate how to build a 
new model socioeconomic man by first revealing the shortcomings of the 
elements which were once thought of as the essence of the now dis- 
credited economic man, i.e., man’s goal in the factory was money; each 
man responded as an isolated individual to economic incentives; men, 
like machines, could be treated in a standardized fashion, and both were 


deemed passive agents capable of being stimulated only by management 
into action. For the erection of the new economic man, Whyte has 


drawn not only from his own extensive experience but also from the 
studies of several students in preparing a theoretical statement on the 
nature of the economic incentive and the hu:nan relations pattern exist- 
ing in the plant. Problems of the worker and his work group, inter- 
group relations, and the plant-wide social system are considered and 
discussed ably by the author with an eye on the development of his new 
theory. In this task, four theoretical terms are utilized: symbols, senti- 
ments, activities, and interaction. As a basis for aiding in a better com- 
prehension of the response of workers to the incentive systems with 
which Whyte is so concerned, these terms are utilized in ways that 
tend to reveal a pattern for the formulation of better worker-manage- 
ment relations. In considering the plant as a social system with its 
emphasis upon position, economic status, and social status, the other 
exterior or outside statuses that the worker possesses are overlooked. 
Does his status in the factory have any impact upon his status in the 
family, in the community, in his fraternal groups, or vice versa? The 
plant is not the only social system in which the worker lives. 
M.J.V. 
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SOZIOLOGIE. Ein Lehr- und Handbuch zur modernen Gesellschaftskunde. 
Edited by Arnold Gehlen and Helmut Schelsky. Diisseldorf, Germany: 
Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1955, pp. 352. 


This anthology aims to present to the German-reading public, pro- 
fessional and lay, the sum of today’s Erkenntnistheorien, as far as socio- 
logical research is concerned. Since the literatures used by the various 
authors are cosmopolitan in nature, since the language is lucid, and 
since the topics encompass most of those fields which the sociologist 
would feel as belonging to his realm of endeavor, this book can be 
considered a boon to sociologists everywhere. 

There are nine topics: the social structures of primitive cultures, 
population theories, preindustrial society and the state, sociology of the 
family, sociology of industry and business, sociology of agriculture, 
sociology of large urban areas, sociology of politics, and the social sys- 
tems of the world. The authors include (besides the editors) Gerhard 
Mackenroth, René Koenig, Herbert Koetter, Elisabeth Pfeil, Otto 
Stammer, and Karl Heinz Pfeffer. According to the editors, the major 
reason for the origin of this anthology stemmed from the needs of the 
practitioner of the social sciences. Since it seemed important to present 
modern, up-to-date results and surveys of the Who and What in soci- 
ology, no attempt has been made to offer “progressive theories.” Such an 


attempt, the editors feel, would be questionable in view of the many lags 
and missing links in our present knowledge. HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. By Harold Rugg and 
William Withers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. 771. 


This book “is the product of the authors’ participation, over a period 
of 30 years, in the liberal arts and in the teachers’ colleges.” The content 
is organized around the major social problems of the present period that 
have a direct impact on the learner and the educational system. Prob- 
lems of politics, economics, war and peace, family, ethnic groups, intel- 
lectual emancipation, and selected social changes are examined critically ; 
however, some of the conclusions presented by the authors may not be 
accepted by some readers. The text has considerable range of materials 
from man’s history, ideological struggle, and the relationships of social 
changes to the institution of education. It is not clear why the authors 
place a discussion of culture at the end of the volume. They have made 
a definite effort to integrate educational concepts and social knowledge 
so that the student may see the significant relationships involved. 

E.C.M. 
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CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE PROLETARIAN SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION. By Theodore Hsi-en Chen. Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1955, pp. vi-+-36. 


This report is the outgrowth of an intensive study of the Communist 
movement in China. It was presented in summary form as the Twenty- 
second Annual Research Lecture of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Dr. Chen indicates how the proletarian 
character of the Communist party was strengthened; the stepping up 
of the class struggle in rural as well as urban areas; the advances toward 
socialism through collective and state farms, reform of industrialists 
and merchants, and state trading companies; the development of stricter 
control by the State and the party, including increasing centralization 
of power, placing the “State above all’; and the underlying loyalty to 
“International Communism.” Those who desire a concise and objective 
description of what is happening in China under Communist domina- 
tion will find this report of great value. M.H.N. 


MORALE IN WAR AND WORK. By T. C. Patterson. London: Max 
Parrish & Co., Ltd., 1955, pp. 256. 


Intriguing and gripping in attention, this book with the subtitle “An 
Experiment in the Management of Men”’ tells the story of how the 
author in 1941 was posted to a fighter station as a Controller in the 
Operations Room of the Bogfield RAF station in order to find out why 
there was an abnormally high accident rate among the fliers. Trained 
as a social scientist, Dr. Patterson looked upon the station as a com- 


munity and so proceeded to study the interactions and interpersonal 
relations of the men living within it. In becoming acquainted with his 
new community, he designed his experimental problem so as to embrace 
(1) a thorough description of the difficulties of the men as they saw 
them, and of the consequent low morale; (2) the social structure of 
the community with respect to the formation of groups, the activities of 
the various groupings, and their functioning; (3) the problems of 
status, prestige, conflicts, politics, and the like; and (4) the emergence 
of leadership and the influence of leaders on groups and of groups on 
leaders. What makes this of interest to the sociologist is the application 
of sociological knowledge to the specific situation studied, Values, social 
distance, symbolic conflict, role playing, cooperation, and other socio- 
logical terms are utilized well in the description of the experimental 
project. Dr. Patterson, now Senior Lecturer in Industrial Relations at 
Glasgow University, has taken some of his findings on morale and 
applied them successfully in industrial relations. M.J.V. 
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DIE STRAFE. Vol. I: Fruehformen und Kulturgeschichtliche Zusammen- 
haenge. Vol. II: Die Modernen Erscheinungsformen. By Hans von 
Hentig. Berlin-Géttingen-Heidelberg: Springer-Verlag, 1955, pp. 429+- 
415. 


Die Strafe, or punishment, may be but a narrow and highly specialized 
area of study within the science of sociology and, perhaps for this reason, 
has received little attention. Most criminologists (in this country par- 
ticularly Taft and Sutherland) devote but a fleeting glance to punish- 
ment as a sociological and cultural phenomenon. 

Von Hentig has probably filled here a gap in a definite and authorita- 
tive manner. It may hardly seem possible to go beyond him either in 
depth and breadth (accumulation of historical, literary, sociological, or 
psychological bibliography—so vast that the two volumes may well 
serve as an encyclopedia, without, however, disturbing the reading of 
the text) or in the conception and comprehensiveness of the subject. 

The author states that he has worked twenty years to complete this 
work. Although he feels that his study may be less “strange’’ to the 
sociologist than to the jurist, the study will be, in all probability, strange 
to all disciplines, except in varying degrees. Of the first volume, the 
first of the two sections is titled “Sociological Theories of Punishment,” 
and its two chapters, ‘Punishment-Givers” and ‘Punishment- Takers,” 
will serve as introduction, hypothesis, and high lights for both volumes. 
In the second section of the first volume, the reader can familiarize him- 
self with the various modi operandi of punishment, the major portion of 
this section, comprising four chapters, being devoted to capital punish- 
ment and its varieties. While the first volume is devoted to sociological 
theory and the mechanical aspects of punishment, the second volume 
reaches into psychological and philosophical speculations concerning our 
times. HANS A. ILLING 


WORKBOOK AND READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. By Theodore I. Lenn. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956, pp. 325. 


This combined workbook and readings has been designed to integrate 
with John Cuber’s Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles. Each chapter 
begins with a self-test of materials from the textbook, next in order 
are two selected readings, and, finally, a sheet for notes on the readings. 
The tests provided are provocative and comprehensive. The readings, 
while brief, are from the representative leaders in American sociology. 
This document ought to go a long way to help the student grasp the 
essential ideas and information in the introductory course in sociology. 

E.C.M. 
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HISTORY AND THEORIES OF WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENTS: A 
SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by Charles A, Gulick, Roy A. 
Ockert, and Raymond J. Wallace. Berkeley, California: Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research and Institute of Industrial Relations of the 
University of California, 1955, pp. xix +364. 


This selective but extensive bibliography on working-class movements 
(defined as comprising “all the organized activities of workers to main- 
tain or improve the position of their class or themselves as individuals” ) 
should fulfill a genuine and useful need for those interested in labor 
materials. Arranged under five topics—trade unions, politics, coopera- 
tives, cultural groups, and general—the articles embrace materials re- 
lating to the British Isles, the Latin countries, the Germanic countries, 
North Europe and Iceland, East and West Slavic and Baltic and 
Balkan countries, Oceania, Africa, Latin America, Anglo-North Amer- 
ica, and the International Organizations. The bibliography has been 
limited to articles, notes, and occasional documents in journals and 
magazines. M.J.V. 


TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES. By Maurice P. Hunt and 
Lawrence E. Metcalf. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xiii-+-471. 


In Part One attention is given to methods of learning and teaching. 
Techniques are suggested for “stimulating reflections,” and discussion 
is noted as an important “tool of reflective learning.” “Climate making” 
is emphasized as an important aspect of teaching and hence of learning. 

Part Two takes up the difficult questions involved in selecting content 
in social studies. The foremost aim in this field is “‘to help students 
examine reflectively issues in the closed areas of American culture.” 
Closed areas are defined as “areas of belief and behavior which are 
largely closed to rational thought,” where people react to problems 
“blindly and emotionally,” where thinking is “saturated with prejudices 
and taboos.”’ Closed areas exist “as islands of totalitarian thought and 
practice in the midst of a culture which is straining in democratic direc- 
tions.” In totalitarian countries all “controversial fields are closed.” In 
the United States the chief closed areas are found in the field of “moral- 
ity and religion, sex, race and minority-group relations, social class, 
nationalism and patriotism, economics, and politics.” Just what the high 
school social studies teacher can teach in the “closed areas” is considered 
in six chapters. 

Adapting the reflective method in teaching social studies, the materials 
of instruction, evaluating the results of “‘reflectively oriented teaching,” 
and “building and maintaining academic freedom in the high school” 
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are the themes of Part Three. Throughout the book, the authors have 
spoken frankly and in a way that raises questions in one “closed area” 
of thinking after another which the social science teacher faces if he 
believes in the American principles of freedom of thought and democracy 
rather than in totalitarianism. E.S.B. 


AFTER DIVORCE. By William A. Goode. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1956, pp. 381. 


The problem was to investigate the adjustment of divorced mothers 
to the crisis of divorce. To do this a sample was secured from court 
records of 425 wives, aged 20-38 at the time of divorce, who were resi- 
dents of metropolitan Detroit and who had children. The investigator 
felt that a study of adjustment to divorce would be more adequate if the 
sample included those who had been divorced for varying lengths of 
time. While four postdivorce time periods were included, only a little 
attention was given them in the book. 

The book can be divided into three parts: (1) introduction, which 
includes the aims of the study, justifications for its limitations, par- 
ticularly securing data only from wives, and a description of the social 
characteristics of the couples; (2) marital experiences prior to divorce, 
including economic and class differences of the divorced, length of ac- 
quaintance and engagement, parental approval of the mate; and (3) 
the divorce period, including the best chapter of the book on “Factors 
Associated with Trauma.” This chapter reports the use of a trauma 
scale composed of “the occurrence of memory loss, work inefficiency, 
poor health, or sleeping.” 

An author knows the weaknesses of his own book better than anyone 
else. The author of this book is undoubtedly aware of the following: 
(1) the inclusion of much speculation which makes it difficult to 
separate facts from hunches; (2) the extension of findings on divorced 
mothers in Detroit to all divorced persons and to other areas than 
Detroit; (3) the inclusion of data and behavior on husbands from state- 
ments of the wife, in view of the tendency of divorced persons to be 
derogatory toward their former mates; and (4) the limitation of not 
having a control group of married persons for certain parts of the study, 
such as acquaintance, engagement, parental approval of the mate, social 
interaction of the husband and wife, the amount of their shared activity, 
homogamy, and marital complaints. 

The book includes a wealth of related material from research studies 
and other writings. It will be used by marriage counselors, in courses 
related to preparation for marriage, and as a reference book in under- 
graduate family courses. H.J.L. 
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THE LOYAL AND THE DISLOYAL. By Morton Grodzins. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1956, pp. x +-320. 


Why are some men loyal to their country and others disloyal? Are 
traitors different from other citizens? Can the solid citizen be led to 
commit treason? If so, why? What is the practical effect of loyalty in- 
vestigations in strengthening or diminishing individual patriotism? 
What psychological discontents may become seedbeds of disloyalty? 
Such questions form the theme of this book, a sophisticated and insight- 


ful study of loyalty in the context of social science—value systems, group 


identification, alienation, rejection, and revolt. 

According to the author, who is chairman of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Department of Political Science, loyalty is never total, nor is 
disloyalty. No man is wholly patriot or wholly traitor, Dr. Grodzins 


compares the totalitarian manipulation of life and the appeal that totali- 
tarianism has had for many persons with the interrelated network of 
loyalties and power structures of democratic societies. One chapter en- 
titled ‘Making Un-Americans’”’ concerns the Japanese evacuation 
scheme during World War II. 

The author shows a keen concern for the health and maintenance of 
democratic processes, and for the desirability of encouraging the re- 
conciliation of multiple loyalties in a free society. ““The danger is not 
that democracy will fail on its merits. ‘The danger is that democracy 
will fail because it fails to be democratic.”’ (p. 258) 

The book combines readability with scholarship. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, The Loyal and the Disloyal is a definite contribution of social 
science to the understanding of a current national problem. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. By Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. xx +-400. 


With a subtitle, The Part Played by People in the Flow of Mass 
Communications, and furnished with an analytical foreword by Elmo 
Roper, this book contains some excellent reporting on the subject of who 
influences whom in the matter of opinions and attitudes. Roper repeats 
his hypothesis that “so far as the flow of ideas is concerned,” the Ameri- 
can public can be stratified into the following six groups: the “Great 
Thinkers” (like Einstein), “the Great Disciples” (like St. Paul), the 
“Great Disseminators” (like Lippmann), the “Lesser Disseminators” 
(like alert influential citizens), the “Participating Citizens” (like 10-25 
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million interested citizens), and the “Politically Inert” (like the 75 
million who if aroused can determine the fate of an issue). 

Divided into two parts, one devoted to a number of studies by social 
psychologists pertaining to the exertion of personal influence, the other 
to the main findings of an investigation of the flow of everyday influence 
conducted in Decatur, Illinois, the volume in a sense merges these for 
comparative resultant findings. Indicated are the ideas that mass-media 
influence attempts are not always as far reaching in their effects (out- 
side the province of marketing) as one might suspect, that interpersonal 
relations have greater effects than supposed, that influential persons in 
certain situations have some impact upon the opinions of others in those 
situations. Opinion makers in one situation are not necessarily such in 
other situations. The Decatur study embraced four arenas of everyday 
decisions—marketing, fashions, public affairs, and movie-going. 

For the interview study, opinion leadership was defined as “the almost 
invisible, certainly inconspicuous, form of leadership at the person-to- 
person level of ordinary, intimate, informal everyday contact.’’ Opinion 
leaders were also found to have been more influenced by the mass media 
than nonleaders. And Roper has pointed out that the results show that 
the movement of ideas, at least in the first four arenas of everyday life, 
is more horizontal than vertical. This is reminiscent of Vierkandt’s 


FEinfiihlung. Four appendices reveal the methodological design utilized 
for the field study. Tracing the flow of ideas as described herein should 
inspire more intriguing exercises of this sort in other fields. Knowing 


how the contagion of ideas spreads is significant for politics, economics, 
psychology, and sociology. M.J.V. 


SEARCH FOR PURPOSE. By Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1955, pp. vii-+-197. 


In this book the author writes a kind of mental autobiography and 
discusses a number of questions that he began to raise early in life, such 
as: what is religion, what is the place of authority, what is the nature of 
value, what are some of the problems of freedom? Is there a time limit 
to the human adventure? How do vows (including loyalty oaths) under- 
mine freedom? If man concludes that he is a part of an evolutionary 
process that “is driving ahead,” he can make “the drive for survival 
and increase serve him to increase experiences that are good in them- 
selves, and to decrease those that are undesirable in themselves.”’ More- 
over, he “can educate his interests and desires to that status.” The author 
concludes that competition “can be effective only as it is based on co- 
operation.” He finds that cooperation “does more than sum up the 
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combined powers of those who cooperate,” for it multiplies their powers, 
it is “a creative process,” but, to be most effective, it “requires good 
will, mutual confidence, and unity of purpose,” and a stimulation of 
diversity of effort. It is within this type of social framework that a 
person may develop his life to good purpose. The book raises far more 
questions than it answers, and leaves the reader searching for many of 
the answers, as was probably intended by the author. E.S.B. 


LEADERSHIP AND PERCEPTIONS OF ORGANIZATION, Research 
Monograph Number 82. By Ellis L. Scott. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University, 1956, pp. xvii+-122. 


This study is concerned with reciprocity of status expectations, varia- 
tions in reciprocity among individuals and units of organization, and 
the relationships between reciprocity and other organizational phenom- 
ena. The subjects of this study are the officers and men of a squadron 
of ten submarines in the United States Navy. Status relationships are 
defined in terms of superior, peer, and subordinate positions of members 
with respect to one another. Expectations of members are indicated on 
an organization chart on which each was asked to indicate his immediate 
organizational relationships. Reciprocity is defined by the degree of 
mutuality of expectations, or lack of it, on these charts. “Status reci- 
procity’’ encompasses status confusion, ill-defined status relationships ; 
status recognition for the individual is the degree of relative social isola- 
tion or acceptance, and for an organizational unit it is group solidarity ; 
sociometric leaders are individuals for whom a great many more ex- 
pectations are expressed than they express for other persons. 

Some of the findings of the study are: an organization in operation 
seldom corresponds exactly to the organizational model as charted, some- 
times deviations from this model seem to enhance the effectiveness of 
operations; at other times, deviations impede the accomplishment of unit 
missions; high morale and unit effectiveness appear to be related to the 
functioning of the chain of command. If status expectations conform to 
the formal structure, they are reciprocated more frequently and provide 
a stable frame of reference for members. This study shows the import- 
ance of following the chain of command in an organization to keep 
morale high and the organization efficient and effective. For this reason, 
it is an important study in the primary and secondary relationships in 
organizational units and deserves considerable study by students in the 
fields of leadership and organizational efficiency. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAIN. 
ING. By Clinton S. Golden and Virginia D. Parker, Editors. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xiv+369. 


The National Planning Association's Committee on the Causes of 
Industrial Peace has reported here on its survey and case studies of the 
labor-management relations in some thirteen firms and unions which 
have illustrated successful and peaceful industrial relations. A majority 
of studies in industrial relations have focused attention on the conflict 
situations involved; here, the emphasis has been directed toward ascer- 
taining what makes for industrial peace. The companies studied were 
all medium size in nature, since the Committee held that the causes of 
peace were more likely to be found in the middle range. Basic factors 
in peaceful relations were found where the following characteristics 
were in evidence: (1) full acceptance by management of the collective 
bargaining process and of the union as an institution; (2) union accept- 
ance of private ownership and operation of the industry; (3) union 
strong, responsible, and democratic; (4) noninterference by the company 
with internal affairs of the union; (5) mutual trust and confidence; 
(6) absence of legalistic approaches to solution of problems; (7) nego- 
tiations all problem centered; (8) widespread union-management con- 
sultation and information sharing; and (9) prompt settlement of 
grievances with flexible and informal procedures. Some of the companies 
with their associated unions studied were Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Hickey-Freeman Company, 
and the Atlantic Steel Company. The book concludes with a brief 
résumé of the harmonious labor conditions found in eighteen companies 
dealing with a variety of unions. M.J.V. 


THE CRISIS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. By Hienry Grayson. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1955, pp. xviii +172. 


Just what is the middle class, and, historically, has this class had a 
special role? The author's thesis is that the middle-class man has been 
the yeast in society; that is, the middle-class man has, by seeking his 


own advancement, made the whole loaf rise as manifested in social 
progress. Several basic theories are evaluated, the evolution of early eco- 
nomic organization is traced, and stages of the Industrial Revolution 
are interpreted for their bearing on the emergence of the middle class. 
The author reviews the economic changes that have characterized the 
transitions from primitive communal life to ruler-slave societies, feudal- 
ism, the age of tyranny, democracy, and the welfare state. The basic 
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question vital for the twentieth century, according to Grayson, is: 


“Will the leavening influence of the middle class be reduced to impo- 
tence in the struggle against entrenched economic and political priv- 
ilege?”’ Which suggests, further: How best can the dynamics of indi- 
vidual freedom function in organized society? Seven possibilities for 
future development are outlined, each of which implies dangers and 
difficulties. 

Owing to the impact of collectivist movements against middle-class 
populations in various countries, a monograph of this nature is timely 
and challenging. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


EPISODE IN THE TRANSVAAL. A Novel by Harry Bloom. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1955, pp. 295. 


The plot of this story is laid in “Nelstrom,” a fictional town in the 
‘Transvaal country of South Africa. More strictly, the events that are 
described center in the “location” where the black “Natives” live as 
distinguished from the homes of the white people. In the “location” “‘no 
one can hope to obey all the laws.” Life is “stifled by the dense web of 
bureaucracy” operated by the whites. ‘““Any knock on the door might be 
that of a policeman,” and “what is not prohibited has to be specially 
permitted.” 

The story revolves about the “location” superintendent, who is the 
one chiefly responsible for enforcing “apartheid,” or segregation. Du 
‘Toit, the new superintendent of the “location” or “shanty-town,” found 
ill will and hate, and tried by paternalistic methods to improve the atti- 
tudes of the black people, even setting up a “welfare center,” but to no 
avail. he over-all conditions were too desperate, rioting and mob rule 
were both too deep and too near the surface, the crack of the policeman’s 
gun was too common, and the oppression was too great to be contained 
by anything that a hopeful superintendent could do. 

At times the story seems to drag and the discussions are too extended ; 
but, on the whole, the author, a white native of South Africa, a barrister 
in Johannesburg, has presented ideas which might be put in the form of 
sociological hypotheses as follows: (1) Continued restriction and op- 
pression of one group of people by another group creates a fear and a 
hate that no amount of paternal care can overcome, and (2) a group of 
people caught in a closely knit web of rules and regulations imposed on 
them by force will normally resort to violence and the use of force. 

E.S.R. 








SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


HELEN OF TROY. Although this film is a gigantic spectacle and 
suffers from liberties taken with the traditional data that may be avail- 
able, it has merit as a cultural document. The splendid color effects and 
the wide screen add substantially to the spectacular nature of the per- 
formance. 

Historically, the story took place something like 3,000 years ago off 
the Asian coast of the Dardanelles and includes the famous defensive 
walls of Troy, the Grecian ships with their many oarsmen, the soldiers 
in armor and fighting with swords and spears, the oxen-drawn battering 
rams, and the wholesale, awe-inspiring, but unsuccessful storming of 
the Trojan walls. ‘The cunning strategy of Ulysses and the Wooden 
Horse accomplished what all the armies of Greece could not do, namely, 
capture Troy and return Helen to her home in Sparta. These scenes are 
vividly portrayed. 

It would appear that the basic elements of human nature in the 
Bronze Age, when these dramatic events presumably occurred, were 
about the same as now, for love, jealousy, revenge all appear under 
about the same circumstances as today. The failure to heed the warning 
to beware of Greeks (opponents in war) bearing gifts has not been 
limited to the people of Troy. The contention that ‘‘all’s fair in love and 
war” may be illustrated today as well as in the days of Paris and 
Agamemnon. Achilles is not the only great leader who has a serious 
weakness somewhere, if not in the heel. 

The spectacular aspects of the film evidently appealed to the audience, 
but it would be interesting to know how many of the observers were able 
to follow the details of the story. It would be helpful to many persons 
in attendance to furnish them with a brief synopsis, as is done in connec- 
tion with stage plays and operas. E.S.B. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE STORY OF YOU. By Edgar A. Cockfan and Ada Nulam Cockefair. 
Madison, Wisconsin: Milam Publications, 1955, pp. 34. 


In this attractively illustrated booklet the authors, one a biologist 
and the other a physiology teacher, state in an interesting and informa- 
tive way for children some of the facts regarding prenatal life and birth. 
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POSTULATES AND IMPLICATIONS. By Ray H. Dotterer. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 509. 


The author argues that if people would examine critically and honest- 
ly the postulates and premises that lie behind their opinions and atti- 
tudes, many of the bases of prejudices in the world would disappear. In 
relation to public questions, he points out that many persons who object 
to the costs of social security “have been quite tolerant of subsidies de- 
signed to foster the establishment of railroads, shipping lines, or aviation 
companies.” He seems to favor not a limited federation of democratic 
states but “a slow and gradual development of world government out of 
the United Nations,” that such a world government should be repre- 
sentative of the peoples as well as of governments, and that local, na- 
tional, or world associations “must always be limited and directed by an 
overriding concern for the welfare of all human beings.’ His ideas are 
not at all in harmony with what he refers to as our present “cruel and 
acquisitive social order.” 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By S. P. Hayes, Jr., Director. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
1956, pp. 25. 


Brings together objective evaluation of human relations training in 
industry, based on programs of the International Harvester Company, 
Procter and Gamble, and the Detroit Edison Feedback procedure. 


SCIENCE AND MODERN LIFE. By Sir E. John Russell. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 101. 


In this enlarged lecture, a well-known English scholar discusses 
science for discovery (pure) and science for use (applied), and the good 
and bad roles of science in modern life. As antidotes for the destructive 
uses to which science is put, morals and religion are cited. In gaining 
control over nature, it is important that “man does not lose his own 


soul.” 


THE FRENCH FAUST, HENRI DE SAINT-SIMON. By Mathwrin Dondo. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 253. 


This book does not discuss at any length “the writings of Saint- 
Simon nor the social theories derived from them,” but reconstructs and 
interprets the life of Saint-Simon, who among other characteristics 
gloried in claiming descent from Charlemagne. A bibliography of 12 


pages is appended. 
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PROSPERITY BEYOND TOMORROW. By Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956, pp. xii+-208. 


The author sees great prosperity ahead for our country in the auto- 
mation age and extended leisure for people generally. He suggests that 
one use of the new leisure would be for everyone to give time and 
thought to ways and means for conserving the natural and spiritual re- 
sources of the country. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana), Oil Pioneer of the Middle West. 
By Paul H. Giddens. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, pp. 
xviii +-741, 


Dr. Giddens has written a carefully documented and extensive his- 
torical report of one of the largest businesses of the world, beginning 
with its foundation in 1889 and continuing to the end of 1951. Personal 
interviews and private business papers of the company were utilized. 
Attention is given to such topics as the growth and expansion of the 
company, the “Government Attacks upon Standard,” “Humanizing the 
Company,” ‘Fighting the Depression,” “The New Standard and Its 
Postwar Expansion.” 


THIS LIFE I'VE LED. My Autobiography. By Babe Didrikson Zaharias. 
As told to Harry Paxton. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1955, 
pp. xiii+242., 


As a story of personal achievement in athletics by a woman, “an 
All-American in basketball, a world-record breaker in track and field, a 
consistent winner of all the major championships open to women,” this 
book is unequaled. Achievement, in the case of the “Babe,” a name 
gained from prowess in baseball in the days of Babe Ruth, consists of in- 
herited superior physical qualities, an assiduous devotion to practicing 
long hours in developing skills, a determination not only to be good but 
to be the very best and to win honorably in competition with the best. 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 105. 


This group of short essays in philosophical observations is concluded 
with about 35 pages of “evening thoughts,” such as: Knowledge may be 
good; kindness is good; it takes a lot of knowledge to understand how 
little we know; the scientist or scholar is not made a better man by his 
knowledge, only a more dangerous one; the limitations of human under- 
standing are the beginnings of faith. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH. Second Edition. By Paul V. 
Lemkan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955, pp. 13+-486. 


The new edition of this standard work includes the new data that 
have been developed in the past six years since the first edition was 
published. Part One discusses the field and the problems of mental 
hygiene as well as public methods of coping with these problems, Part 


Two covers “the development of the individual” from the prenatal 


period through old age. 


AGENCIES PROVIDING SERVICES AND TREATMENT TO CERE- 
BRAL PALSIED PERSONS IN DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS, 1954- 
1955. By Walter T. Watson and Bruce M. Pringle, assisted by Marguerite 
B. Whitten. Dailas: United Cerebral Palsy and Department of Sociology, 
Southern Methodist University, 1955, pp. 23. 


EVALUATION IN BASIC SCHOOLS. By M. R. Laljani. New Delhi, 
India: Institute of Rural Education, 1955, pp. 80-+xxv. 


STUDENT SPENDING AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 1951-1952. By 
Crawford, Steinkamp, and Hanswald. Bloomington: Indiana University, 
1955, pp. 82. 


ADMINISTERING A CONVERSION TO ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING. 
A Case Study. By Harold F. Craig. Cambridge: Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 1955, pp. 224. 


EMERGENT TURKISH ADMINISTRATORS. A Study of the Vocational 
and Social Attitudes of Junior and Potential Administrators. By A, T. J. 
Matthews. Ankara: University of Ankara, 1955, pp. 76. 


DEBATES WITH HISTORIANS. By Pieter Geyl. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1956, pp. 241. 


THINKING ABOUT THINKING. By Merl R. Wolfard. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. x +-273. 


AIDS TO COMMUNITY ANALYSIS FOR THE SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. By S. R. Wayland and others. New York: Teachers College, 
1956, pp. 51. 


THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO EXPAND BY CONQUEST. By Rev. 
Raymond De Martini. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1955, pp. 174. 
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Provides a growing picture of the Nation at mid-century... 


CENSUS MONOGRAPH SERIES 


Sponsored by the Committee on Census Monographs of the Social 
Science Research Council, and based om information from the 
1950 Censuses of Agriculture, Population, and Housing. 


The series consists of a group of monographs which covers an 
extensive range of topics of interest to economists, agricultural ex- 
perts, statisticians, political scientists, sociologists, and other social 
scientists. The books are prepared by specialists in their fields and each 
presents a comprehensive statement of an important aspect of con- 
temporary America, The monographs provide information on: long- 
term trends as shown by census results, significant recent develop- 
ments in the population, and developments in relation to income, 
occupation, age, education, families, fertility and housing. The value 
of the series grows with each new addition. When the final title is 
published, you can expect to have a more integrated picture of the 
Nation’s situation at mid-century than ever previously available. 


New additions to the series .. . 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN AND RURAL 
COMMUNITIES, 1950 


O. D. Prsaen, Tete of San, 206 A. Reiss, Jr.. Vander- 
bilt Weiverity. A comparative approach, based on pthaadion shor different 


sizes, types, and locations, which deals with demographic data-characteristics 
of human populations, 1956. Approx. 448 pages. Prob. $6.50. 


IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850-1950 


By E. P. Hutchinson, University of Pennsylvania. Presents a detailed 
study of the immigrant’s role in the American economy over a full century. 
1956. Approx. 396 pages. Prob. $6. 50. 


Already published .. . 
INCOME OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Herman P., Mitler, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1955. 206 pages. $5.50. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
Its Structure and Place in the Economy 


By Ronald L. Mighell, U. S. D. A, 1955. 187 pages. $5.00. 
Send for examination copies. 
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